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THE FAMILY BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


JERHAPS the most striking thing one can say 
tabout the family from a Catholic point of view is 
iat the family is anterior to the Church, and that 
owe very little to the Church as far as our know- 
lige about it is concerned. 
im Let me explain. The existence of the family, the 
mture of the family, the relations between the family 
mi the rest of society—these things are rooted in 
fiman nature, and about them all there has been 
tential agreement among all races, in all climates 
adat all times. ‘The Church—apart from the sacra- 
ment of matrimony—has added nothing essential to 
man’s knowledge of the truth in regard to the family. 
us when a Catholic speaker speaking to a Catholic 
aidience or a Catholic writer writing in a Catholic 
paper deals with the family, he might well be saying 
iaactly the same thing as a sociologist or a politician 
king on the same subject to any audience drawn 
fom any quarter. In fact however, the two kinds of 
geakers today will be talking different languages. 
but, if they do, it is not because the Catholic knows 
more through the help of his religion, but because the 
Weiologist or politician has gone all wrong on the 
mbject —and it is only in comparatively recent times 
that he has fallen into his errors. It is only because, 
within comparatively recent history, mankind for the 
ist time has really begun to go astray on this subject 
that the Church has begun to step in. Her tremen- 
dous indirect contribution today to the subject of the 
family does not primarily arise from her possessing 
ay special knowledge of the subject, but from the 
fact that she alone happens to be hanging on to the 
Natural and self-evident truth about the family, the 
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truth which hitherto all men shared, and shared 59 | 
instinctively that they rarely bothered to talk about it. | 
It is important to notice the inversion. The Church | 
or the Catholic today is not attempting to impose 
upon the world something special, something arising 
from the particular revelation she claims to have, 
something of an odd or sectarian nature: she is 
defending—and defending largely alone—the views 
upon which all men were agreed until the other day. 
It is an accident, as it were, that she has to do so. It 
is not really her immediate business. But if she does 
not take on the job, the truth about the family will be 
lost. It is not the Church which is abnormal and the 
world normal. It is exactly the other way round. 
This is, of course, true of all natural morality, and 
it is of the utmost importance that Catholics should 
be clear about the fact. We are not the odd people, 
the people asking for some peculiar, exotic, esoteric 
doctrines to be accepted by those who can ; it is the 
world which has grown odd and peculiar. We are 
not the cut-off people, the sect ; it is the world which 
has cut itself off from nature and become the sect. 
Unfortunately, too few Catholics thoroughly appreci- 
ate this. Because they are in a numerical minority 
they allow themselves to be jockeyed into the position 
of a sect of odd people. Numbers have nothing to do 
with it. The sole question is: which side stands for 
nature and the simple truth as attainable by the 
ordinary use of reason and indeed attained to by men 
in general throughout the ages ? But though it is true 
of all natural morality, it is peculiarly evident and 
obvious in the case of the family, and there could be 
no better indication of the state to which the con- 
temporary world has reached than the plain fact that 
it is on this utterly natural, utterly normal, utterly 
fundamental subject that the world is rapidly going 
furthest astray and needing more and more urgently 


the guidance and help of the Church, 
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Until recently—and when I say recently I mean 
rather less than the last hundred years —the Church 
and theologians had indeed comparatively little to 
ay about the family. They took it for granted. 
Pagans converted to the Church were already 
members of families, and there was no question or 
uggestion of anything new to be learnt on that 
particular subject. On the contrary the Christian 
family ideal was looked up to by the Pagan as the 
purified form, the full expression of what ought to be. 
There was never any question, as there is today, of the 
Church being peculiar, still less wrong or impossible. 
It was a natural transition from what was recognized 
as less perfect or a falling-away from a shared ideal to 
its full expression. And equally the Church was not 
concerned to teach a new morality, but only to safe- 
guard a common morality from abuse and degrada- 
tion. Theologians argued and defended certain 
points as they cropped up, such as the ideal of 
chastity, the indissolubility of marriage, freedom of 
contract, parents’ right over their children’s education 
and the like, but they did not find it necessary to 
defend or argue at length the natural ethics of the 
family. ‘This is comparatively new, and it reaches 
its climax in the Encyclical of the late Holy Father, 
Casti Connubit. Nor for that matter do we find in 
either the Old or the New Testament any new 
revelation about the family, as mankind has always 
understood it to be, except in Christ’s raising of 
marriage to the dignity of a sacrament. 

There are indeed difficulties, the chief one being 
the polygamy of the patriarchs in the Old Testament 
which was accepted and left unreproved. Further- 
more, monogamy is not common among primitive 
tribes, and all kinds of abuses from the Christian 
point of view are accepted by them as normal and 
even natural. It would take far too long to deal with 
these difficulties here. It is sufficient to indicate two 
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things. The first is that the work of the latest anthro. 
pologists would appear to show that these customs are 
degenerations from a primitive monogamy. Thys | 
W. Schmidt, the Austrian priest anthropologist, whose 
work has been universally recognized as sound and 
cautious, writes in the Origin and Growth of Religion: 


“The form of the pre-totemic family, and therefore of 
the earliest human family we can hope to know any- 
thing about through ethnology, is neither general 
promiscuity nor group-marriage, neither of which, 
according to the verdict of the leading modern 
ethnologists, ever existed at all. On the contrary it is 
a clear, fully developed marriage in the proper sense, © 
which is monogamous among a large number of these 
peoples, moderately polygamous among some few.” 


Koppers, who has collaborated with Schmidt, is even 
more emphatic in The Family among Primitive Peoples, 
where he writes : ‘“The earliest stage of human life to 
which we can reach is distinguished by the institution 
of monogamy.” Secondly, and perhaps in away even 
more convincing, it can generally be shown that there 
exists no natural and sufficient reason for any devi- 
ation from the Christian and natural ideal which 
could account for it otherwise than by some kind of } 
degeneration. For example, one might plausibly 
argue that polygamy finds its natural reason in its 
being an obvious means of increasing the population, 
which is one of the chief ends of the family. But the 
fact is that it rarely does so. Thus Carr-Saunders 
points out that among the Bantu tribes where mon- 
ogamy and polygamy exist side by side, the birth-rate 
among the monogamous is 5°65 children per woman, 
whereas it is only 5°58 among the polygamous. 
However, these are matters upon which we need 
not dwell here. My purpose is rather to show how 
the contemporary revolt against the Christian view 
of the family is nothing but a series of aberrations and 
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j wtificialities which contrast not merely with the 
] (hurch’s teaching—a teaching that has only needed 


tocome into play in its fullness in recent times—but 
vith the human norm, literally what is, in the natural 
oder as it must clearly be understood to be through 
the use of our reason. In arguing thus there is no 
need at any time to invoke the Church or the super- 
natural. We are dealing with a secular subject, not a 
ligious one, and we can show that all the phases of 
modern tendencies in regard to the family have their 
causes in evident natural deviations from what ought 
tobein nature and lead to consequences which, em- 
phatically and eloquently, reveal the muddle-headed- 
ness and the errors which started the deviations. 

Evidently it is a vast subject, and one cannot do 
more in these pages than outline the truth. 

Let me repeat again that the modern revolt 
against the Christian teaching about the family is 


] totally different from anything that has gone before. 


ltisa new thing. There has never been any lack of 
filling away from the truth, and that falling away has 
been of a sufficient degree to find itself embodied in 
customs and even legislation, but until recently there 
was never any question of such falling away being 
positively expressed in a challenge against the truth 
of the Christian teaching which was nothing more— 
apart from its sacramental side—than mankind’s 
original and natural practice. One can put it this 
way: whereas, before, the falling-off was either 
known to be wrong or allowed to express itself in 
customs to which the categories of right and wrong 
were not applied, today that falling-off—as we claim 
it to be—expresses itself for the first time as being 
right with the implication that the Christian teaching 
iswrong. Little imagination is needed to realize how 
infinitely more serious the present situation is and 
why the Church needs to concentrate upon this sub- 
ject in a way in which it never attempted to do before. 
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Moreover, it must follow that the perils to society of the | 
present situation are of a different order of seriousness | 


from the perils ofthe past. Ifthere is one thing worse for 
society than doing wrong knowing it to be wrong, it is 
doing wrong and believing it to be right. The first case 
reminds us of a well-founded boatinastorm ; thesecond 
ofa rudderless and rottencraft in any weather one pleases, 

Two great changes in outlook have led to the 
revolution in the contemporary views about the family, 


the first is a philosophic one and the second a social _ 


one. And they are by no means consistent with one 
another, though they both agree, for different reasons, 
in the work of destroying the family. 

To account for them in their fullness one would 
have to give a detailed history of the influences that 
have gone to shape the contemporary world, for the 
attack on the family is at the very centre of our neo- 
paganism. But briefly, the philosophic change may 
be described as a plea for personal emancipation, 
while the social change is a need for a political and 
economic order in which all that is personal is made 
secondary to the impersonal. The plea for personal 


emancipation involves the destruction of the natural | 


social unit or nucleus of relationships which is the 
family ; the social revolution with its creation of an 
impersonal political and economic order insists upon 


the replacing of that nucleus of natural relationships | 


by a new and artificial set of relationships that do not 
spring from human nature but in the main from 
economic necessities as the State feels them to be. 
Though the first is a bid for liberty and individualism 
while the second is an imposition of slavery and 
socialism, it is not hard to see how the apparent 
contradictory tendencies become, up to a point, 
complementary. If you want to build a strong 
structure of your own design as rapidly as possible, 
you will find your task greatly eased if you have simple 
and standard materials like bricks or bars of steel. 
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Such a task is infinitely easier than trying to build up 
an organism out of a number of living cells. The 
destruction of the natural social cell made by the 
fmily by breaking it up into free, atomic, individual 
wits can be compared to the killing of living organized 
matter and turning it into dead wood or other 
material suitable for building artificial structures. 
Thus one can see that the liberalism which destroys 
the family from one end plays into the hands of the 
socialism which is concerned toconstruct an impersonal 
and artificial machine out of the emancipated units. 
This plea for emancipation which we see exempli- 
fed in practically every aspect of contemporary life 
where private as distinguished from public conduct is 
concerned —and which, in fact, lies even at the back of 
the Left movements since men are idiotic enough to 
imagine that public slavery is worth while if only the 
road to it is individual emancipation from present 
tiese—can easily be recognized when it is applied to the 
family in particular. It can be reduced to the claim 
to do what one pleases as far as sexual life and love 
are concerned. It is a claim to sexual intercourse as 
of right before or outside marriage, a claim as of right 
to break the marriage tie once it is made and a claim 
to control the number of children one can stand with- 
out any discomfort after marriage. All opposition to 
such claims are dubbed taboos or lack of feeling or 
even cruelty. The claims, as far as they go, are logical 
enough. If each individual is to be considered, once 
he or she has presumably accidentally come into the 
world and been dragged up to some age of discretion, 
as a free, unrelated, atomic, independent being, 
solely concerned to seek its own satisfaction, then it is 
impossible logically to object to each of these claims. 
But it has equally to be admitted that a society made 
up of human beings accepting this view for themselves 
and their neighbours is a society which has renounced 
its claim to order, continuity or even survival. Of 
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none of these three can there be any guarantee what. | 


soever, for while it may happen that its members can 
get along together somehow, do decide to have a 
sufficient number of children and somehow manage to 
bring them up, it may just as easily—indeed much 
more easily—happen that none of these things will 
happen. Should the great majority of men and 
women decide only to have childless sexual inter- 
course outside marriage or have children for whom no 
natural provision can be made, there is nobody who 
can logically object. 

This may sound like nonsense, like a forced and 
unreal argument, because we can in fact presume that 
traditional behaviour will continue in the majority of 
cases. But even if this be the case we are perfectly 
entitled to show once and for all that the essence of 
the claims made in the name of sexual emancipation, 
whether they are made by the few or the many and 
whether the claims are made in their fullness and 
always or only partially and in certain circumstances, 
leads logically and irrevocably to the self-destruction 
of society. You cannot possibly claim for yourself a 
right, and claim it on certain grounds, if that right 
and the grounds for it when universalized lead to a 
certain consequence, unless you are prepared to admit 
and accept that consequence. If you wish to claim 
it for yourself, and not for others, you have got to give 
some new reason which accounts for the difference, 
and evidently that reason cannot be a plea for 
emancipation for emancipation’s sake, for if 
emancipation as such is good it must be all the 

“better for being universalized and applied to as 
many possible subjects of emancipation as possible. 

Nevertheless, such claims, as we know, are con- 
stantly being made. Every young man or woman, 
outside the Church (or at least outside a certain core 
of the population which still inherits some of the moral 
teaching of Christianity and thinks of that moral code 
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3 what is “respectable’’), who wants to have an 
can | sfair justifies himself on the above grounds ; married 
e a _| people who wish to free themselves from their partners 
eto _|md marry the gentleman or lady who lives next door 
uch _| object strongly to any legislation preventing this happy 
wil] |omsummation as old-fashioned or cruel; birth- 
ind | wntrol in the majority of cases is the result of the 
ter. | daim to have or have not children according to one’s 
‘no | choice or taste absolutely freely made in terms of 
tho | pleasure or trouble, comfort or discomfort. 

Despite these claims, however, the suicidal results 
ind 4 ofcarrying them to their logical conclusions cannot, in 
hat fact, be tolerated, and society, as we shall see in a 
/of jmoment, sees to it that they are not. On the con- 
tly J wary it skilfully makes use of them for its own social 
of eds. But before coming to that we should in fairness 
on, § uote that efforts are constantly made to surmount the 
nd Jbove objections and to find means of justifying 
nd 4 ¢mancipation for oneself but not for one’s neighbour. 
es, | Now if the real and genuine argument against the 
ion | taditional and Christian conception of marriage were 
fa ofthis nature, it would not be so easy to answer— 
sht 4 that is, if the recommendation of sexual intercourse 
)a 4 before or outside marriage were restricted to a care- 
nit 4 fully worked out scientific view that in such and such 
im 4 cases and under such and such circumstances this was 
ive | 4good thing ; if the liberty to dissolve marriage and 
ce, j ‘marry one’s neighbour were objectively and scien- 
for jj tifically confined to certain hard cases; if birth- 

if 4 control were practised only, let us say, for certain 
he § €onomic reasons; then the Christian would be 
as | orced to argue each case on its merits. In fact, we 

know that while there are philosophers and reformers 
n- | Who sincerely think in such terms, the recourse to 
n, § ‘uch arguments is in general nothing but an excuse, a 
way-out, an attempt to have it both ways. The real 
motive-power is the desire for and the claim to sexual 
emancipation. A lurking feeling that to universalize 
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such desire and claim, as well as social legislation and | 


convention force people to have recourse to these 


special arguments for special cases in order to prove | 


their own case and to justify themselves in the eyes of a 
society which, as we shall see, cannot tolerate the 


universalization of the claim to emancipation. As | 


such this constant recourse to special pleas to be 
proved an exception are, in fact, so many tributes to the 
truth of the Christian marriage and family teaching : 
“I, who fundamentally believe that I have a right to 
do this or that, if I want to, have not in fact the 
courage openly to assert my view because of a very 
strong but well-suppressed suspicion that my view 
cannot really be defended, so I shall show that my 
case is an exceptional one and that there are very 
good reasons why I in particular need not follow what 
I know in my heart to be the truth, namely the tradi- 
tional Christian teaching”. ‘That self-centred atti- 
tude which, I repeat, is a tribute to the truth is much 
more common than an impartial and objective desire 
to mitigate the severity of the Christian teaching on 
scientific, humane or economic grounds. It is this 
attitude which results from the first great reason for 
destroying Christian marriage, the plea for emanci- 
pation; the other attitude, the claim namely to 
amend the Christian teaching on scientific, humane or 
economic grounds, springs rather from the second 
great reason, what I have called social change. It is 
time now to consider it. 

While the liberals were working for the abolition 
of all restrictions upon individual liberty in the nine- 
teenth century, there was another current at work. 
Legislators, economists, scientists were trying to con- 
struct a new world. These men, though they usually 
called themselves liberal and believed themselves to 
share the liberal ideal, were engaged upon a task 
which was almost the opposite of that ideal. The 
scientist, for example, when engaged upon his research 
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yas not training himself in the way of liberalism. He 
iid not discover any traces of liberalism in the world 
{nature which, on the contrary, he discovered to be 
‘ed in tooth and claw’; nor when he was engaged 
pon constructing some new machine for effecting a 
ew task did he help himself with a liberal technique : 
m the contrary, he saw to it that everything fitted 
ato its proper place with mathematical exactitude and 
yrformed its work with absolute precision. His ideals 
vere not freedom, irresponsibility, self-determination, 
ibjects as ends-in-themselves, but rigid determinism 
nd the utter subordination of every part to the whole. 
but this scientific ideal was not confined in the 
ineteenth century to inanimate objects, it was to be 
plied to men and society. ‘Transferred to this 
phere it was called utilitarianism, and though the 
ame man might call himself a liberal and a utilitarian, 
the two ideals which he believed in were contrary. 
[have already pointed out that he did not notice the 
lct because it so happened that his fallacious ideal of 
mancipation and individualism turned out to pro- 
vide just the kind of unrelated, simple atomic units 
which he needed for his utilitarianism. Thus while 
men at one hour were extolling the greatness of 
liberty, they were at the next engaged upon the 
construction of a social order, based upon a scientific 
and mechanical ideal, according to which the emanci- 
pated men were neatly fitted like cogs into an efficient, 
weful social machine. There is no need to underline 
the very obvious fact that this materialist scientific 
ideal has absolutely won the day and that, whether 
we be living under a socialist, fascist or even demo- 
cratic regime we have all become cogs in the imper- 
sonal social machine with the ideals of liberalism a long 
time ago forgotten, except in so far as they are useful 
incompleting our emancipation from any natural and 
human ties which might tend to impede the machine’s 
ficient running. 
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How did this ideal apply to the family? It came : 


up against the family first, as we all know, in econ- 
omics. Economics at once ceased to be at the service 
of the moral, human or even liberal requirements of 


the person and instead became a science to which | 


every man had to submit whether he liked it or not, 
Malthus discovered, or thought he discovered, a serious 
discrepancy. The human being, left to his own 
nature and tastes, multiplied altogether too fast for 
the science of economics. It never occurred to any- 
one that there might be something wrong about the 
economics ; men at once deduced that there must be 
something wrong with man. ‘There could only be 
one way out ; change human nature and prevent it 
performing this economic enormity. Malthus himself, 
being a pious clergyman, did not envisage an 
unnatural method of remedying the trouble, but his 
disciples had no such scruple—and so began the birth- 
control ramp. It has taken about a hundred years 
for the world to realize that its economics was after all 
wrong and not human nature. Moreover, the attempt 
to build an impersonal machine out of society has 
taken a new turn. Different societies cannot agree 
about the right way of carrying out this monstrous 
design, and for the moment they are even more occu- 
pied with trying to destroy one another’s attempts 
than with getting on with the work. For this pur- 
pose the population heavily reduced by Neo-Mal- 
thusianism has to be brought into being again. And 
so every attempt is now being made to encourage the 
growth of the population. But it is not so easy to 
reverse the engines, more particularly when the power 
behind them, that encouragement to liberalism and 
emancipation, can only be used when they are working 
in one direction. 

Nor has the ideal of a mechanized impersonal 
society been dropped for a moment. Though popu- 
lation today is wanted, it must be population of a 
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grtain kind, population eminently adapted and 
gited to the needs of socialized and nationalized 
ciety. Hence the popularity of eugenic ideals with 
heir corollaries of sterilization and racialism. Here 
there is scarcely any disguise of the ideal of cultivating 
apedigree stock of human beings, and the hesitation 
somes solely from the inherent difficulties of the task. 
The moment society convinces itself of the feasibility 
and utility of any measures directed to this ultimate 
ed it adopts it. Thus racial legislation is im- 
posed where society really thinks it sees the need of 
itand measures of sterilization in certain cases are 
being enacted, at first perhaps of a voluntary nature, 


| later to be made compulsory. And meanwhile society 


does everything possible to come close to a eugenic 
ideal by taking the child away from its natural 
guardians and handing it over to the State for con- 
ditioning through the educational machines. 

It fails, of course, to observe the inherent contra- 
diction in this plan, a contradiction more direct even 


' an the contradiction displayed in the story of birth- 


control to be followed by birth-propaganda. For 
while it is possible for man, a higher creature, to 
conceive standards by which to regulate the breeding 
ofanimals, how can man conceive the higher standards 
by which to improve his own breed ? It is like trying 
to raise oneself by one’s shoe laces. Human nature is 
what it is, and though it has had ups and downs, those 
ups and downs have not been the result of improve- 
ments or deteriorations in the stuff of human nature, 
but the result of deviations and aberrations from that 
reason and conscience implanted in the heart of man 
fom the beginning. The quality of the race will not 
be improved by trying breeding tricks, but by the 
dort, individual and social, to live up to what is in 
tuman nature already. Eugenists and educationalists 
have not got any higher standards : all they can do is 
0 concentrate on some particular characteristic of 
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which they happen to approve and try to build up 
human nature round that. The main characteristic 
needed today is mental, moral and physical con- 
ditioning to the needs of the economic, social and 
political machine. And success in this effort will not 
be an improvement of the breed—which is an impossi- 
bility since we cannot rise above our nature—but a 
deterioration which is a possibility. But it is luckily 
inevitable that man will react against this hideous 
attempt to turn him into an animal or indeed a cog, 
and then the contradiction will become manifest. 
Thus—to sum up what we have seen—these two 
forces attacking the family have been partly in con- 
flict and partly in co-operation. The philosophic 
ideal of individual emancipation has prepared the 
ground by freeing man from the sense of being bound 
by reason and nature to the traditional order of which 
the family was the centre. Man was made ready to 
experiment with and the social ideal of a mechanical 
impersonal society saw to it that his new-found free- 
dom was not used for its natural end of race-suicide, 
but for making him a useful member of the new kind 
of society. In the first enthusiasm for a restriction of 
births to suit the science of economics the two forces 
helped one another. Since then they have tended 
rather to be in conflict. Man will not easily give up 
his emancipation and comfort in order to produce 
more children for the State, still less for the cannon- 
fodder needed through the clash of mechanical ideals ; 
nor is he altogether satisfied with the eugenic ideals 
which once again impose an unpleasant compulsion, 
and we can witness the unpopular attempts of the 
new States to impose by force a sort of National 
puritan ideal, an ideal that appears now to exist even 
in Bolshevist Russia after its initial orgy of sexual 
anarchy. Unfortunately the new national puritanism 
because of its unnatural ends, the physical penal 
compulsion with which it is imposed and its artificial 
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sternalism at every point has nothing in common 
tic | Juith the traditional or Christian ideal. All that has 
on- _juppened through the long process is that man has 
nd | |ien persuaded by a trick to exchange the inner, 
not _ {man spiritual compulsion to attain an end inherent 
ssi-  jghuman nature and therefore bringing it satisfaction 
ta |ud happiness, for a physical external compulsion to 
ily itain an end in contradiction with human nature 
ous jmd therefore inevitably destined to bring him 
og,  juflering and misery. 

And perhaps the greatest tragedy of all is that 
wo irough the process social, economic and _ political 
on- |wnditions have been so altered and dehumanized 
hic ‘hat it has become extremely hard, even for the good 
the  j(hristian, to live by his own Christian standards. It 
ind ‘jas been said that conditions of life today have become 
ich Joo hard for man so that positive heroism is often 
to  qneeded if the Christian is to live a Christian life. The 
ical Christian ideal was, so to say, never meant to be 
ee- |xercised in such conditions. This, no doubt, is an 
de, ‘waggeration, for the grace of God is always sufficient, 
ind jlutit is in itself a sin crying to heaven for vengeance 
1 of 4vhen men denaturalize the conditions of life to such 
ces Jmextent that we can say that the essential elements of 
Jed the Christian life cannot be lived by the ordinary man 
up without heroic virtue. And can we deny that this is 
uce Jihecase? Millions upon millions of men and women 
on- today are living and have to live in houses and at 
ls; $wages and under conditions of life and work that 
cals gmake it positively distressing to have the natural 
on, §umber of children. But not only is there this vital 
the Jandcentral problem ; we have also to remember that 
nal Jitisone of the characteristics of the modern mechanical 
ven impersonal society to force upon its members the 
ual §contemporary standards and values. Through the 
ism §press, the cinema, literature, propaganda of every 
nal fiind, the values of the day, material, pagan, profit- 


cial Jmaking values are pumped into men, women and 
Vol. xvi. 2c 
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children. Part of those standards is precisely this 





TE 


modern conflicting teaching about the family, the | 


confusion and clash between the ideal of emanci- 
pation and the social ideal of artificial mechanization, 
How difficult it is under such conditions for the 
Christian ideals of the family to survive unimpaired 
even among born Catholics ! 

It is the existence of these distressing economic 
conditions, moreover, which generally provides what 
plausibility there is to so-called “hard cases” given 
as the reason for the legislative abolition of Christian 
monogamy. ‘The plea for emancipation, to which I 
have referred, together with the harsh effects of the 
artificial contemporary conditions of life fully accounts 
for most of the plausibility behind the “‘hard-case” 
arguments. 

Yet the facing and realizing of these terrible facts 
does not for one instant diminish the truth of the 
Christian teaching. That teaching as was said at the 
beginning is nothing but the teaching of nature, and 
its disregard must inevitably bring in its train the 
anarchy, clash and disaster which must result from 
contradicting the truth of nature which is simply 
God’s truth. There can be no escape, no sort of 
compromise. Man has to choose between truth and 
catastrophe. At present the dice are loaded heavily 
in favour of catastrophe, so heavily that Christians 
themselves find themselves caught in the perilous 
current almost against their wills. 

There is no subject which reveals more clearly than 
the study of the family the terrible dangers to our 
civilization which have resulted from the revolt 
against Christianity ; and no subject more emphati- 
cally shows that the only solution lies in a revolu- 
tionary return to Christian ideals. A man will bea 
pessimist or an optimist in so far as he can detect any 
signs of such a return. 

MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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THE Vruo PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF 
MALINES 


— Acts of the Vth Council of Malines, pub- 
lished last year, contain many things of con- 
iderable interest.1_ The four previous Councils were 
ld in 1570, 1574, 1607, and 1920, the IVth being 
{ chief importance, since various changes brought 
ibout by the Code were incorporated in it. Anyone 
wshing to become informed on the local law in 
klgium will find it in the [Vth Council of 1920, 
shich is confirmed in all its decrees in so far as they 
we not abolished or altered by the latest Council. 


‘sa matter of fact the actual modifications of the 


wevious law are very few, and if this small revision 
were its chief interest, there would be no useful purpose 
n calling the attention of the English clergy to the 
natter. 

The value of the Council for us in England con- 
ists in certain decrees on questions of public policy 


which, without binding us, indicate what an assem- 


tly of Catholic bishops regards as vital to the interests 
if the Church ; and inasmuch as these Conciliar 
decrees have received the usual approval of the 
Holy See, we can be certain that they are not opposed 
to any of the essential principles which must be up- 
tld everywhere in the Church. Conditions in a 
predominantly Catholic country like Belgium are 
different to conditions in England, but its nearness to 
ls gives an interest to these episcopal laws which those 
ofsome far distant country would not have. 

The purpose of the Council is defined in the 
opening address of Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop 
of Malines: ‘‘Proinde scopus qui ipsi praefigitur 
non est conficere complexum systematicum statu- 
trum . . . huiusmodi enim munus utiliter ac laud- 





1 Acta et Decreta Conc. Prov. Mechlin. Quinti anno MCMXXXVII, 
Dessain, 137 pages. A French translation is also obtainable. 
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abiliter in Concilio superiore peractum est, cuius | 
decreta etiam posthac obligatoria permanebunt, | 
At intendere debemus, errores et vitia actu grassantia | 
depellere, controversias hic et nunc agitatas dirimere, 


necessitatibus respondeant, eas leges condere quae 
vitam Christianam nostrorum tueantur ac promov- 
eant”.! The documents most often cited in the 
text of the decrees are naturally the Encyclicals of 
Pius XI, notably those on Christian Marriage and 
Social Justice. Catholic Action occupies an im- 
portant place, in which the existing scheme for 
Belgium receives the sanction of Conciliar decrees, 
These matters are clearly of the first importance and 
will be found in the text of almost every local Synod, 
but they offer no special ground for comment. 

In view of the spread of what is loosely called the 
liturgical movement, Titulus X, De Re Liturgica will 
repay a closer examination, for it is, we think, in- 
contestable that this movement in England is largely 
due to Belgian influences. The whole value of the 
liturgy consists in its power of welding together all 
the members of the Church as one body in Christ, 
a unity which has Baptism for its inception, the other 
Sacraments for its strengthening, and above all the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as its chief bond of unity and 
charity. “Ita intellecta et non ut merum caere- 
moniale rituum, sacra liturgia vere habenda est ut 
‘actio sacra praecellenter’. Hinc ‘intima quaedam 
necessitudo . . . inter cultum Christianum et populi 
sanctificationem’.”” (n. 137). 

Since the spiritual good of the people must be the 
first concern of the priest, the clergy are directed to 
secure by every lawful means the active co-operation 
of the faithful at Mass, that is to say, the internal union 
of their minds and hearts with the priest at the altar, 





1 op. cit. p, XXxi. 
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unt, 


sunity which is best attained by the use of a missal 
t. 1,140). Their external co-operation is also important 
ntla |} cause it will normally foster what is internal. But 
€re, ‘| ye all know that it is precisely the use of externals 
TS | \hich sometimes introduces an element of conflict 
uae “Tmongst excellent Catholics who are obviously all 
ov- “} weed that the spiritual internal attitude of the mind 
the || nd heart must predominate. The Council prohibits 
+ of my method of external participation which has not 
and “| meived the approval of the Holy See or of the local 


M- Jordinary (n. 141). A great deal is contained in 
for J tse few words : “Ne autem participationis externae 
6s. “Inodi adhibeantur qui non sint a Sede Apostolica 
and “J Wl ab Ordinario loci probati”. The decree has in 
od, nind, no doubt, such practices as the faithful bringing 
the altar at the Offertory hosts to be consecrated 
the Tithe priest. The fathers of the Council, had they 
will Then so minded, could have inserted in this place a 
M- ‘commendation of the Missa Dialogata,1 but they 
ely Jiave not done so. The practice of all the people 
the uiswering the responses with the server at Low Mass 
all Ji strongly favoured by many people, and equally 
ia trongly deprecated by others. It is lawful provided 
her permission has been obtained from the local Ordinary, 
the Tis the Holy See has clearly decided. 
- Titulus XI, De Musica Sacra is chiefly concerned 
T ‘Jwith underlining the papal directions contained in 
Ut | Divini Cultus. The following chapter on sacred art 
al” touches upon matters which are even more contenti- 
uli Tous than sacred music ; it is also a subject closely 
h connected with the liturgy. New styles, new materials, 
; © Jnew methods of construction are all permitted, and 
fi only their excesses condemned : ‘“‘Quod est novum non 
108] potest dici progressus, nisi sit ad minus tam pulchrum 
- quam antiquum ; sed saepius illa sic dicta opera 


nova revera sunt foeda, et nihil nisi novitatis pruritum 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1933, VI, p. 235; 1934, VIII, p. 328. 
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revelant’”. (n. 154). Certain principles are enunci- | 

ated, for example, that the construction of new churches © 

must be such as to accord with liturgical laws, and _ 

that the altar must be visible to all within. The']; 
qualifications of the architect are also defined: 
“Qua architectae, ceteris paribus, eligantur virj | 
pli qui, si artis modernae sint periti et aliquid novi 
praestare valeant, traditionem tamen catholicam et 
sensus intimos populi christiani ususque liturgicos | 
apprime cognoscant ac sentiant”’ (n. 155). | 

The Council is much more explicit in condemning ]; 
“arty” statues of Christ and the Saints: “quae, a 
schola nimio realismo indulgente depictae vel sculptae, 
potius latrones quam Sanctos repraesentant aut 
figuram ipsius Christi Domini patientis non majestate 
refulgentem sed horridam referant . . .”’. (n. 156). 
The bishops, it will be noticed, have not decreed that 
to represent Saints as jail-birds, idiots or half-wits is 
not art—this would be outside their province—but 
they have decreed, using the powers of canon 1279, 
that such things shall not be placed in churches. 
One of the best ways of forming a judgement on what — 
is to be encouraged and what avoided in the con- | 
struction and furnishing of our churches is to examine 
the illustrations in Dom Roulin’s book, Nos Eglises, 
recently reviewed in this journal. 

A revision of our ideas on fasting is another example 
of Belgian influence in this country. It is, in fact, not 
wholly unconnected with a renewal of liturgical spirit, 
since the faithful who follow the Lenten liturgy can 
hardly fail to notice that the Church assumes that the 
whole Christian community is observing the Lenten 
fast. We are aware, at the same time, that the 
majority of Catholics consider themselves exempt and 
do not trouble even to get a dispensation from the 
law. Either the fasting laws are an anachronism 
and should be abolished, or they have been inter- 
preted so strictly that very, very few are able to observe 
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hem. The latter alternative has, for some years 
t, commended itself to many Belgian theologians.! 
The difficulty in observing the fast consists chiefly 
inthe amount allowed at the morning collation, which 
tas been determined as two ounces of bread. It is 
hought that this obstacle can be met reasonably by 


i }wandoning the absolute basis of so many ounces, and 


wrmitting each person to take at the morning 
wllation an amount to be determined relatively, 
cording to his needs, strength and occupation. This 
nterpretation, which is well within the terms of 
anon 1251 (servata circa ciborum quantitatem et 
walitatem probata locorum consuetudine), is coun- 
tnanced in Titulus VI of the Council, and we believe 
itis the first time that it has appeared in the form of 
kgislation. ‘The decree has been made in the hope 
hat it will encourage the faithful to practise fasting 
ina proper spirit of penance and mortification, and 
wil prevent the law from being entirely disregarded. 
in. 70). ‘‘Primarium legis jejunii objectum, scilicet 
micam tantum plenam comestionem per diem, prae 
wculis habentes, ne mutent fideles frustulum matu- 
num in jentaculum nec collationem vespertinam in 
wenam. Eae ne proponantur legis interpretationes 
quae elusdem essentiam immutent, sed neque eae 
quae eius observationem reddant permultis practice 
impossibilem ; modus humanus servandi legem 
wadeatur, potius quam plerique fideles declarentur 
a lege immunes. Ubi speciatim de quantitate 
aborum determinanda agitur, salva conditione unicae 
plenae comestionis, ratio haberi potest complexionis 
corporis, aetatis, occupationis personae jejunantis, 
ittmque durationis ieiunii. Generatim unicuique 
lcebit tantam cibi quantitatem sumere quanta 
cuique necessaria est ad vitandam indispositionem 
quae ipsum impediat quominus officia status con- 





1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1933, V, p. 125; Ivish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 
1936, p. 255. 
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venienter adimplere valeat . . . (n. 69). In future, | 
the Belgian confessor, in assisting a penitent to form | 
a conscience on the matter, will do so by considering | 
his individual capabilities, instead of applying the © 


method of exemption based on categories or classes 
which are excused from fasting. The whole history 
of the law of fasting is a record of gradual alleviations, 
introduced in order to preserve the essential notion of 
one full meal, and there can be no doubt that this 
interpretation, now sanctioned in a Conciliar decree, 
will greatly assist people of good will by making it 
possible for them to keep, in some measure at least, 
the fasting laws. 

— Christian marriage and the errors current con- 
cerning it are fully dealt with in Titulus IV which, for 
the most part, reaffirms the doctrine of Cast: Connubit. 
We find a carefully expressed statement on the use of 
the Safe Period, in which is deprecated that public 
propaganda on its behalf which certain Catholic 
writers favour. It is pointed out that if the use of the 
Safe Period is widely adopted it will encourage a 
materialistic view of life and diminish mutual love 
and fidelity ; it will lead to sins of incontinence and 
to the unjust refusal of the marriage debt. Confessors 
should not attempt to explain it themselves, but should 
send penitents for advice to competent physicians ; 
nor should they recommend it indiscriminately, but 
only in cases where grave reasons exist. “Quae 
motiva facilius adesse possunt ut conjuges pro tem- 
pore non ita longo praxim illam amplectantur ; at 
rationes rarius invenientur sufficientes ut conjuges, 
" istam methodum adhibendo, omnem vel fere omnem 
prolem vitare possint. Praxis illa, in defectu rationis 
urgentissimae per totam aut fere totam vitam matti- 
monialem usurpata, ordinationi Providentiae circa 
propagationem generis humani obsistit, conjugium 
ac praesertim dignitatem uxoris valde inhonorat, 
conjugibus magna pericula creat... . Ob bonum 
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jciale pastores animarum aliique catholici viri a 


li methodo habitualiter sequenda, data occasione, 
populum christianum avertant. Reprobandi sunt 
ditores, scriptores et venditores librorum vel diari- 
yum qui ex professo istum usum in vulgus spargunt 
acpromovent”’. (n. 47). 

Another matter affecting conjugal duties is the 


j obligation of obtaining episcopal sanction before 


resorting to a legal separation. In practice, not only 
in Belgium but in most places, it has been customary 
to take this for granted whenever any of the canonical 
reasons justifying separation are certainly verified. 
The common law has always required episcopal 
intervention to precede separation, and the Council 
reaffirms it expressly : “Si, ob causas in cann. 1129 
iI, et 1131 §1 recensitas, vitae conjugalis communio 
srvari non potest, conjuges catholici separtionem 
thori, mensae et habitationis, prout a praedicta lege 
odinatur impetrare poterunt, praevia Ordinarii 
lcentia petita. In casibus autem gravioribus tum 
coniuges tum advocati ad Episcopum recurrant’. 
(n. 53+) 

Periodically we get news from districts where faith 
isstrong of some heavenly visitation or vision, accom- 
panied by miraculous events, and the evidence for 
these occurrences is often far too strong to be spurned. 
The Council has some important things to say in 
defining the value of such occurrences, particularly 
when some measure of ecclesiastical approbation has 
been accorded: ‘‘Sententia ecclesiae nullatenus res 
ab omnibus credendas proponit, sed tantummodo 
declarat nihil in eis fidei aut bonis moribus adversari, 
ac sufficientia dari indicia ut pie prudenterque 
assensus fidei humanae praestetur. Nec revelationes 
privatae, quantumvis approbatae, theologicum argu- 
mentum certum, idest revelatione innixum juxta 
superius dicta, suppeditare possunt” (n. 5). In the 
case of all alleged miracles, the Council insists on the 
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necessity of a competent medical judgement before | 


giving even human credence to them, and it states 


that the cure of nervous diseases can scarcely ever be 


reckoned a true miracle. (n. 9). 
The text of this Council is an unusually interesting 


document, containing something of importance on | 


nearly every page. The quotations we have selected 
from it show with what care the decrees have been 
prepared by the officials entrusted with the prepara- 
tory work. Included amongst the Belgian clergy 
are theologians and canonists of world-wide repute, 
and we notice amongst the officers of the Council such 
names as Van Hove, Claeys-Bouaert, Simenon and 


Callewaert. Their method was to prepare the | 


schemata of proposed decrees which, after episcopal 
approval, were sent to every person to be summoned 
to the Council: abbots, delegates of cathedral 
chapters, delegates of the diocesan clergy and the 
major superiors of exempt religious orders. All these 
made whatever comments they wished, and the decrees 
amended and recast by the episcopal delegates were 
sent sub secreto to each of the bishops, who were thus 
enabled to reach agreement on the decrees they 
favoured before the Council assembled. In the 
Council itself the formal and ceremonial enactment 
of these decrees took place. It was held in the 
Cathedral of Malines on 8, 9 and 10 June, 1937, 
and obtained the decree of recognition from the Holy 
See on 7 April, 1938. 


E. J. MAHONEY. 
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MORE CONCERNING THE “PROFESSIO 
FIDEI” 


a. months ago, an article on The “‘Professio 
Fidew”” made on reception into the Church,' called 
ittention to certain deficiencies in the formula at 
present in use in this country, and suggested the 
possibility of some slight alterations being introduced 
into it. With perhaps one exception, these involved 
mly improvements in the translation of the original 
Italian text. The favourable reception which the 
article met with, and the fresh materials which have 
ince been kindly supplied to the author, have now 
emboldened him to go a step further and to suggest a 
recasting of the opening phrases of the formula. As 
will be seen from the extracts quoted below, the 
wording proposed is based on already approved 
texts, and its appropriateness is justified by consider- 
ations which have been brought to the writer’s notice 
ince the original article was published.? 

It is suggested, then, that the formula should begin 
as follows : 


“Kneeling before the Holy Gospels which I touch with 
my hand, I, N.N., declare that, by the grace of God, I have 
come to recognize that my former religion [or indifference] 
separated me from the true Church of Christ, the Catholic 
and Roman Church, alone on earth established by Him for 
the salvation of mankind. Whatsoever errors my beliefs 





1CLERGY REVIEW, Sept., 1938, pp. 212-225 

?To supplement some details in the previous article : On p. 215, attention 
was called to the gap between 1900, when the formula was first appointed 
for England, and 1908, the date of the Jmprimatur in the oldest copy avail- 
able of Bishop Hedley’s Form for the Reception of a Convert. This gapisnow 
filled by the witness ofa still older copy (1902), very kindly communicated to 
the writer by the Very Rev. Canon E. Wilson, Director of St. John’s 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb at Boston Spa., Yorks. It bears the 
Imprimatur of Bishop Ilsley, dated 18 Feb., r901. It is striking that the 
phrase ‘‘having been born outside that Church’”’ is absent here, as in all the 
American rituals, beginning with the Council of Baltimore in 1868 (cf.p.217). 
The revision of 1908 was obviously made in order to incorporate the direc- 
tions of the Responsum from the Congregation of the Inquisition (3 June, 
1908), referred to in our Ordo Admin. Sac., pp. 73 and 74. 
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once contained I have now abandoned, and I declare my : 
desire to belong for ever to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and | 
Roman Church, to which I submit myself with my whole | 
heart. I firmly believe all the articles that she proposes to |: 
my belief; I reject and condemn all that she rejects and | 
condemns, and I am ready to observe all that she commands | 
me.” (This last sentence presents no change.) 


Before any consideration of the way in which this 
text differs from the old, it is fair to put the questions; © 
“Is not this adequate? Does not this represent the 
attitude of mind which the Church would wish the 
Neo-Conversus to have? Is there anything essential 
that has been omitted here ?” If the text can bear the 
scrutiny which these questions imply, the battle is at 
least half-won already. 

Two expressions have been omitted, and their 
places taken by two others which, between them, 
express everything that the first were meant to con- 
vey. “Recognizing that no one can be saved without 
that Faith which the . . . Church holds, believes, and © 
teaches’’—this is the more serious omission ; the other 
is “deeply regretting that I have been opposed to that 
Faith, owing to my having lived outside the Church and so 
holding and believing doctrines contrary to what she teaches”! 

With regard to the first, it is remarkable that it is | 
omitted—apparently for the first time —in both the 
formulas to be quoted below. In all the others, this 
venerable axiom has been left untouched, in spite of 
the theological progress of the centuries which has | 
distinguished the sense in which it is true from that in 
which it is not. It testifies how deeply the axiom is 
embedded in the Church’s tradition. The first of 
these formulas is that in use in the diocese of Lausanne- 
Geneva-Fribourg, where the labours of its Bishop, 
Mgr. Besson, on behalf of the return of the Protestants 
to the fold, give it a special significance.? 


1 Lext of the rvoposed New Version, 1n the previous arlicle p. 222. 
2 The translation of the two formulas, made from the French, aims 
rather at accurately reproducing them than at a polished text. 
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Swiss Text 


“Before the Holy Gospels which I touch with my hand, I 
reognize that the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church 
isthe only true Church established by Jesus Christ for the salvation 

}jmankind. And if, having been born outside her fold, I have 
Iceived and believed doctrines contrary to the Faith which 
he holds, professes and teaches, I deeply regret it. It is in 
fhis attitude that I now submit myself to her with all my 
jeart. I believe all the articles that she bids me believe, I 
ject and condemn all that she rejects and condemns ; I am 
tady to observe all that she commands me. . .” 


It will be noticed how close this keeps to the 
wriginal, but instead of the bald statement that “‘no 
me can be saved without that Faith . . .” which so 
wsily suggests a Pharisaic, and therefore a false 
interpretation, it states precisely what is the Convert’s 
al discovery, that the Church of Rome is “‘the only 
tue Church established by Jesus Christ for the 
alvation of mankind’’. It does not perhaps express 
quite all that the old axiom contains, but it expresses 
what is most to the point here, and that without any 

jdscordant overtones. 

So much for the first omission and its replace- 
ment. With regard to the second, there are two 
things to be dealt with : “‘What did my past attitude 
tothe Catholic Church really involve ?” and “Have I 
to repudiate all my past (including those I have left 
behind) ??? To the first question the version in our 
Ordo Administrand: Sacramenta answered: “I have 
greatly erred”? ; the Proposed New Version: “I was 
opposed to that Faith’.! The second question is 
imored in both, and yet in itself, and especially 
psychologically, it deserves to be taken into account. 

'Penguin rightly asks (Blackfriars, Oct., p. 773): ‘‘Is not this still a 
little too strong for sincere use by many modern converts, whose previous 
attitude has been in many cases purely negative, indifferent or ignorant, 
aid who sometimes have not been even nominally ascribed to any anti- 


Catholic body ?”’ The plea, it would seem, can only be satisfied by a re- 
asting such as is advocated here, 
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Both these questions are adequately dealt with in the : 
formula which has been in use in Norway since 1939, ||! 
when it replaced the ordinarily received text. But 7 
this has only been accomplished by considerable © 
departures from the original. 4 


Norwegian Text 


“With the Book of the Holy Gospels open before me, and 
ready to place my hand thereupon in humble confirmation 
of my words, I, N.N., declare that by the grace of God I have 
come to recognize that the faith which I hitherto professed 
constituted a breach [constituait une rupture | with the true 
Church of Jesus Christ, the Catholic and Roman Church 
which He founded, and to which He promised the assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit till the end of time. 

“With all my heart I abandon [je me détourne des] those 
errors which I used to take for truths, and I declare that I 
wish to belong to [ faire partie de| the Holy Catholic and 
Roman Church which is the pillar and foundation of Truth. 

‘All that she teaches I hold as infallibly true, and all that 


she rejects as false, I reject as false ; and I am ready to 
observe all that she commands in view of salvation.” 


This formula is certainly “‘alive’’, and its additions 
are all very suggestive. It is significant that sucha 
wide departure from the original is now in current | 
use, and it justifies our hopes that a lesser divergence, 
such as is here suggested, will meet with approval. 
The only criticism one might make is that when the 
phrase ‘“‘no one can be saved without that Faith” was 
removed, nothing was inserted to preserve the explicit 
reference to salvation, as was done in the Swiss text. 

On the other hand, it answers our first question : 
“What did my past attitude to the Catholic Church 
really involve ?”? by saying that ‘“‘the faith which I 
have hitherto professed constituted a breach with the 
true Church . . . ;” and our second question “Have | 
to repudiate all my past ?”’ it meets at least by impli- 
cation : “I abandon those errors which I used to take 
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‘|prtruths”. As the writer who sent this formula writes 
‘\nexplanation : ““That is simply a fact : I was not in 
wgreement with the true Church and that is why I 
joked upon certain errors as truths.” But this, of 
wurse, excludes the idea—quite easily suggested by 
other formulas—that there was nothing but error before. 
These two desiderata have perhaps been satis- 
ictorily realized in the phrasing proposed at the 
beginning : “I have come to realize that my former 
rligion! separated me from the true Church of Christ, 
the Catholic and Roman Church, alone on earth 
stablished by Him for the salvation of mankind. What- 
weer errors my belwefs once contained I have now 
abandoned . . .””? 


By thus drawing on both the Swiss and the 
Norwegian texts—dropping “‘no one can be saved 
without that Faith’? and underlining that here is the 
me Church established by Christ for the salvation 
jfmankind ; making precise the objective “‘status” 
if the religion (or indifference) previously enter- 
ined, in relation to the Church, and allowing for 
vhat truth it yet contained,—in this way one still 
las a sober statement of the situation. but one which 
jan be made with absolute sincerity and without any 
teling of unreality or artificiality. To quote some 
comments (adapted slightly, here) on the general 
question of the Professto Fidei : 


“The abjuration is of a nature comparable to that of an 
oth. It is therefore essential that the candidate should 
make it with as perfect a sincerity as possible. It is only 
just that great consideration. should be paid to the dis- 
pasitions of the person making the abjuration, so as to enable 
him to do so with a maximum of interior uprightness of intention.” 


10r ‘‘indifference’”’,—to be substituted where the convert is conscious 
ifhaving had no religion to speak of. 

4One might also consider the simplified close of the Swiss text: “‘ ... 
loyal faith, I renounce every doctrine opposed to the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman Church,”—omitting any explicit reference to 
‘schism and heresy.” 
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Again there may seem to be a certain harshness 
on the part of the Church 


“that she should—at the moment of one’s return—prompt || 
one to regard one’s own Mother, from whom may have come © 
one’s deepest Christian convictions, as nothing else but a | 
heretic. . . . The day may come when, without sacrificing 
one iota of religious truth, those who come back to the Church 
will be enheartened by a ceremony the form of which is 
characterized by its genuine adaptation ‘to their state 
of soul, and which takes into account their own good faith 
and that of those who are still waiting in the precincts of the 
Temple for the veil of the Sanctuary to be withdrawn.” 


“Ultimately what one would like to see expressly stated 
is :-— 


(i) that the convert is now certain that he is on the 
true way to salvation ; 
(ii) that instead of attenuated personal truths, he has 
now come to the fulness of religious Truth.” 


A final comment deals with the obliviousness to 
the subjective attitude of the convert when the 
objective phraseology of Canon Law is adhered to 
(and perhaps mistranslated) : 


“No wonder it hurts those who, unacquainted with 
canonical conceptions, come to the Church full of confidence, 
like children to their Mother, and come with that good faith 
which has merited for them the grace of their return. The 
solemn declaration which they are not only ready to make, 
but would wish to make with fervour, should correspond to 
their state of soul, and be such that they can make it with 
joyful sincerity. Hence some of the terms [in the original 
French version] must seem hard to a man who, being born in 
Protestantism and now seeing that he has been mistaken, 
comes of set purpose to the Catholic truth. These expressions 
expected of him at such a moment, will seem to him to 
mingle a certain uncalled-for bitterness with the first kiss 
of his Mother on the day of his return.” 
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Such comments call for no development. They 
rinforce the pleas made in the previous article, and 
aggest the urgency of some change on the lines 
juggested in this one, a change which has as prece- 
ents the Swiss and the Norwegian texts reproduced 
ibove. M. Bévenot, S.J. 





THE ORTHODOXY OF THE MISSA 
SOLEMNIS 


7. forthcoming performance of Beethoven’s |}. 
Missa Solemnis under Signor Toscanini is an event | 
of singular interest to Beethoven lovers in general and | 
to students of Catholic church music in particular, 
for the occasion is pretty sure to revive the eternal Wj 
question concerning the orthodoxy of a work that 
will always rank as one of the most monumental 
achievements in the field of sacred music. | 

A volume in itself might be written on the subject 1, 
of this Mass, in which Beethoven’s biographers, 
critics and commentators have been at enormous 
pains to discover every ism and ology save the most | 
obvious one of all. We know that the work was © 
originally destined for a definite Catholic function: 
the installation of Beethoven’s patron and pupil, the | 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria, as Archbishop of 9 
Olmiitz. We also know that it was not written “tm J, 
order”, but was intended to be a spontaneous offering Jyspj 
prompted by the composer’s affection and regard for | 
his illustrious pupil. 

“The day”, he writes to the Archduke, “‘on which 
a High Mass of mine will be performed at the ¥ 4 
ceremony for Your Imperial Highness will be for me 7 
one of the happiest days of my life, and God will 7 
enlighten me so that with my humble powers I may 
contribute to the worthy celebration of that festive 
day. . . . I pray that the Lord may pour His richest 
blessings on the head of Y.I.H. The new dignity of 
Y.I.H. which fully embraces the love of mankind, is 
probably one of the noblest of all and in assuming 
it Y.I.H. both in a secular and-in a sacred capacity 
will always offer one of the finest examples.” 

Beethoven started work on the Mass in May 1818. J; 
The solemn installation of the Cardinal Archbishop 
took place on 20 March, 1820, but by then Beethoven 
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‘\gi become so utterly absorbed in his self-imposed 
‘Jk that it was not completed until two years later, 
‘Jas embittered by the long battle fought in the 
Oven’s |Jurts for the guardianship of his nephew Karl. 
event Jha letter announcing its completion, the composer 
al and |}ily realizes that the work should have been in his 
Cular, Yuiron’s hands long ago, ‘‘but—but—but—when 
ternal Wi[H. hears more of my circumstances, you will 
« that fonder how I ever managed to get it finished”’. 
nental | The completed score was handed over to the 
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{Rudolph’s valuable musical library, the manuscript 
ws bequeathed by him to the Gesellschaft der Musik- 











most ‘Iiunde, of which he was the founder and patron. 
¢ was the Cardinal’s catalogue notes in this connection : 
ge ‘Missa Solemnis—MS. score. This fair copy was 
I, the 


resented by the composer in person 19 March, 1823.” 
The dedication is not without interest to those 
sho may imagine that the sentiments that originally 
wpired the composition of the Mass had undergone 
ay drastic change in the course of the years. It runs 
sfollows : 
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Missa composita, et serenissimo ac eminentissimo 
omino domino Rudolpho Joanni Caesareo Principe et 
drchduci Austriae §.R.E. Tit. s. Petri in monte aureo 
Gardinali et Archiepiscopo Olomucensi profundissima cum 
imeratione dedicate a Ludovico van Beethoven opus 123. 








So much for the outward stimulus to which we 
we indebted for the composition of this much debated 
wrk, And yet, without a vestige of documentary 
widence to work upon, certain biographers and 
titics have managed to read between the lines of 
his mighty apotheosis of the Holy Sacrifice an 
mpudent challenge of Catholic doctrine, in short, a 
gandiose profession of unfaith. 

Quite apart from the psychological aspect of the 
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case, namely that such diabolical subtlety was entirely 3 


foreign to Beethoven’s blunt directness and native | 
simplicity of character, there is evidence in plenty | 
that, unlike most composers of his time, he went to |]; 
extraordinary pains to interpret in his own medium | 


§ 
ny 


the exact sense of the liturgical text. 


Anton Schindler, the unofficial secretary of” 
Beethoven’s later years, notes that before the Master | 
started on the work of composition he had the whole | 
text translated into German with full indications of 


the quantities of the Latin words. 


4 


Amongst the interesting collection of Beethoven / 
papers in the Berlin Library is one on which the | 
Latin text of part of the Credo figures in the composer’s | 
characteristic scrawl with the literal German trans- | 


lation on the other side of the page. Now it is precisely ],; 


the Credo which, despite the impressive forcefulness | 
of the actual word itself as it is rendered in Beethoven's © 
score, has so often been interpreted as a nebulous © 


profession of faith in some equally nebulous deity. 
This attitude is difficult to reconcile with the thorough- 
ness the composer himself displays in getting at the 
literal meaning of the words he is about to set to 
music. To take one single but significant instance: 
an entry on the above-mentioned page is a careful 


translation of the word catholicam, which (most | 


probably after consultation with a dictionary) the 
composer notes as meaning ‘general —concerning 
Fathers of the Church—appertaining to the Church 
Regnant —orthodox”. And by way of prelude to his 
mighty task, the deaf man, in one of those written 
monologues that seem to have been a kind of outlet 
for him in the solitude of his silent world, notes in his 
Diary : “In order to write true church music study 
the old chorales of the monks, also discover most 
correct translation of separate parts as well as faultless 


prosody of all Christian Catholic psalms and hymns | 


in general.” 
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} Here the Cardinal’s library, always at the Master’s 
‘Jisposal, proved a veritable treasure-store to Beethoven 
“Worhis liturgical studies. As the word érve in the above- 
‘ited passage from the Diary reveals, the composer 
Jd no use for the operatic school of church music 
y much in vogue in his day+, and was above all 
lisirous that the source of his inspiration should be 
jsrictly orthodox, which seems rather surprising in one 
woposing to write a Mass on heteredox lines. 
| Beethoven’s studies in the Cardinal’s library 
jupplemented the knowledge and experience he had 
Jained in his youthful days under his first organ- 
Jmster, the Franciscan Br. Willibald Koch, and under 
(hristian Gottlob Neefe at the Electoral Chapel of 
bonn. He appears to have occupied himself mainly 
vith an intensive study of Gregorian plain-song and 
the works of Palestrina. In them he found the models 
le was seeking, the “true spirit that should animate 
turch music’’. For himself, however, he reserved 
he right to adapt that spirit to newer forms of 
japression, for “freedom and progress’’, as he stresses 
jn a letter to the Cardinal, ‘‘are as necessary for art 
wfor the rest of creation’. 

How thoroughly he had become imbued with the 
Palestrinian tradition is revealed in a conversation 
ome years later with the organist Freudenberg. 
liturgical music, he said, should be sung unaccom- 
panied, save in the case of a Gloria or similar text. 
On that account his own preference was for Palestrina, 
but it was absurd for anyone to imitate him unless he 
were animated by Palestrina’s spirit and religious 
wnvictions. Then again, he opined, modern-day 
ingers would most likely find it impossible to hold the 
bng-drawn notes and to sing them in tune. 

This predilection for a capella singing finds renewed 
xpression in a letter of 1823 to Goethe’s friend Zelter, 


 -cacylatatinaalline etait iecainiae eaten. _. Rated aint asin batten eine 

‘It is hign time to break witu the establisned routine, especially 
when it means honouring God in the right way.’’ Letter from Beethoven 
toCount Moritz von Dietrichstein. 
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Director of the famous Berlin Singakademie, whom he : 
was seeking to interest in the Mass, which, he writes.” 
could, with certain modifications, “‘be performed b 
voices alone’. That this self-sufficiency of the voca 
score had already been commented upon by other! 
musicians is evident from Zelter’s reply : “As you! 
know, only a capella music is given by our Academy, | 
Now it is said that your Mass could be rendered by” 
singers without accompaniment.” In a second letter” 
the composer once more discusses the possibility of | 
presenting the work in this way, adding, “one part!) 
of this work, in any case, is entirely a capella,' and 1 Js 
personally should call this style more than any other 
the only true church style’. 

In this connection, it is gratifying to note that a 
musician who visited Beethoven during his last illness | 
was able to give the sick man a description of the” 
great reception the Mass had had in Berlin. And so_ 
faithfully had Zelter adhered to the best ecclesiastical 4} 
traditions that he had had the soprano and contralto | 
parts rendered by boys’ voices. 

The influence of Beethoven’s plain-song and 
polyphonic studies can be traced not only in the Mass’ 
itself, notably in the ethereally lovely et incarnatus est, 
which is in the pure Gregorian idiom, but also in the 
rich polyphonic treatment of the last Quartets. 

It will, however, be argued that the mastery of 
a specific technique does not necessarily imply that 
the writer is in full agreement with the spirit it 8], 
meant to convey, though in this case the very 
perfection of the outward form surely testifies to an 
extraordinary adaptability to the spirit of Catholic 
models. It is, however, in this instance precisely the}; 
spirit animating the whole that has been called into 
question, and Beethoven’s commentators have gone 
to amazing lengths in their attempts to justify their 


1 Schindler is probably right in assuming that Beethoven refers to the 
Kyrie. 
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n he) Jarious points of view. Incidentally, it is a curious 
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How Beethoven himself felt about the words he 


jvas setting to music may be gauged by an incident 


recorded by Schindler. After many years, the Master 
yas turning over the score of his earlier Mass in C and 
ame to a halt at the passage Quz tollis peccata mundi. 
The tears filled his eyes and rolled down his cheeks, 
util finally he was obliged to lay the score aside. 
‘Moved to the depths by the inexpressibly beautiful 
words, he said : ‘Yes, that’s how I felt when I wrote 
that music.’ It was the first and last time,” Schindler 
records, “‘that I saw Beethoven in tears.” 

This incident would seem to demolish one popular 
heory : that Beethoven denied the necessity of any 
mediator between himself and God. Beethoven 
himself, again, seems to make his intentions clear 
yond any manner of doubt, when he gives as a sub- 
heading to the Agnus Dei of his Missa Solemnis the 
words : Prayer for outward and inward peace. 

Certain it is that he set about the task of writing 
his great Mass with an almost priestly sense of the 
magnitude of the task. ‘“‘Earth-remote”’ is the term 
Schindler applies to him during the composition of 
the Credo, and both the score and the sketch-books of 
this period bear witness to the composer’s profound 
preoccupation with the sacred text. ‘“‘God above all” 
and “God has never forsaken me” are scrawled in the 
margin of the Credo, and the interpolated ‘‘O”’ in the 
Miserere nobis of the Gloria is eloquent of the depth and 
intensity of that same feeling that had moved him to 
when reading a similar passage in his earlier 
Mass, 

How ardently he wished to evoke the same 
emotions in others is revealed in a letter to his friend 
Streicher : ‘My chief aim when working on the Mass 
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was to awaken a religious feeling both in singers and 
listeners and to make it lasting.” And it is surely | |ias be 
significant that Streicher himself never questions the "yal 
sincerity of the feeling that inspired the great work, | 

In a letter to the Choral Union of Ziirich he refers to © 

the Mass as “the most extraordinary sacred work ! 
since Handel’s Messiah’, not only because of its | 
absolute novelty, but “and this,” he writes, “is | 
especially noteworthy—also because of the pious | 
resigned feeling expressed in every note. And” (here | 
we seem to hear the very voice of the Master himself) © 
“in conformity with the spirit that should pervade 
Church music, arias and duets which only divert ™ 
attention to the soloists, are entirely avoided, and in 
their place a quartet of voices is used, either alter- 
nating with the choir or singing with it’. 

Another very popular argument against the true 
Catholic character of the Mass is that its very length | 
precludes it from forming a part of the liturgical rite. © 
That Beethoven himself very definitely intended it 
to be performed in a church is doubly evident, not Ja 
only from the letter already cited to the Cardinal | 
Archbishop, but also on account of the drastic 
restrictions then in force in Vienna forbidding the 
presentation of this type of music in a concert-room.! | 
That in the course of the years the Mass had eventually 
outgrown the composer’s original scheme seems 
probable, though even then, Schumann’s epithet of 
‘heavenly length”, coined for Schubert’s Symphony 
in C, hardly applies in this case. The time required 
for an adequate performance is eighty minutes, which, 
after all, is not excessive when the occasion for which 
it was written is borne in mind—the solemn instal- 
lation of an Archbishop. 


1 Beethoven’s famous and disastrous benefit concert of 1824 included, 
in addition to the Ninth Symphony, three excerpts from the Missa. Ina 
conversation-book of this period the violinist Schuppanizigh draws 
attention to the probable opposition of the Censorship. After some debate 
we find the solution in Beethoven’s own hand—Hymus. 
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| Needless to say, most of the heavy artillery that 
“jus been brought to bear against the Missa is levelled 
‘jwainst the Credo. And yet for no other portion of the 
_ | IMass has Beethoven devised a theme more emphatic, 
‘Jnore unequivocal, than that mighty Credo, Credo, with 
‘Iyhich he seems to drive home each great verity with 
he force of hammer blows. Some of the arguments 
tought forward in this connection combine a curious 
ignorance of Catholic usage with a somewhat officious 
lesire to be more Roman than Rome. Exception, 
brinstance, has been taken to the “‘sketchy” treatment 
if the passage et in unam sanctam Catholicam et 



















vert jApostolicam Ecclesiam, it being, of course, implied that 
din jbeethoven preferred to slur over this article of faith 
lter- jbecause he did not happen to believe in it. In his 






idmirable defence of the Catholic spirit of the Missa 
Solemnis, M. Vincent d’Indy assumes that such critics 
have but a very superficial acquaintance of Catholic 
church music, since from Palestrina onward the ninth 
and the following articles of the Creed down to the 
tam aeternam have perforce had to submit to the same 
teatment for the simple reason that statements of 
dogma directed against heresiarchs do not naturally 











the jlend themselves to lyrical or dramatic expression. In 
m.! Jother words, from the composer’s standpoint, they are 
ally Jnot “musical”’. 

ems | The famous passage in the Agnus Dei with its fan- 





fre of trumpets and rolling of drums has also been 
singled out as peculiarly offensive to Catholic sensi- 
bilities. Beethoven, it must be remembered, had 
passed through the bombardment of Vienna by the 
French troops, and the agonized entreaty to the 










tal- | temolo of the strings that follows on this martial passage 

isan echo of that “prayer for outward peace’’ not so 
—— J very remote from our own experience. In any case, 
ued, | this treatment of the passage is in no way unorthodox, 
ro for, as M. d’Indy again points out, Beethoven was 





merely following the traditional usage employed in 
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Haydn’s Masses in tempore belli. And Haydn’s ortho. | 
doxy, we believe, has never been called into question, | 
In any case, Beethoven leaves us in no doubt as to the © 
sentiments the words evoked in his own mind, for in | 
a marginal note to the sketches of the Agnus Dei, he © 
admonishes himself : One must pray, pray, pray ! 

Far from engendering a distaste of a subject that 
had cost him so much time and mental travail, 
Beethoven’s intensive preoccupation with the Missa 
appears to have filled him with a burning desire to 
devote himself more or less exclusively to this genre 
of composition. An entry in his Diary of some eight 
years before is already a veritable cri de coeur : “A little 
Court, a little Chapel—I writing the music and having 
it performed to the glory of the Almighty, the Eternal, 
the Infinite . . .” It is impossible to read into these 
lines the mere desire for a sheltered life, a “safe job”, 
which at a distance might seem very alluring to a 
man unacquainted with all that it implied. Beethoven 
had spent ten years of his youth and early manhood 
as Assistant Organist and Court Musician to the | 
Archbishop Elector of Cologne, consequently knew 
from personal experience what such duties involved. 
Nor does this most significant entry refer to the 
secular duties of a musician attached to a little 
German court—the organization of concerts and 
chamber music from which he might hope to derive 
some personal kudos. All that it can be made to 
express is the composer’s passionate desire to devote 
his life and his genius to the greater glory of God. 

That this dream persisted even after the com- 
pletion of the Missa Solemnis is revealed in a con- 
versation with the writer Sporschil, to whom he says: 
“Cherubini only writes Masses now. He’s right. | 
will do the same.” 

In February 1823, Count Moritz von Dietrich- 
stein, Master of the Emperor’s Music and Beethoven's 
very good friend, suggests that he should compose 4 
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1 \ass for the Emperor—‘“‘something not too long nor 
J 00 difficult’’—and sends him the score of a Mass by 
_ }Reutter to enable him to form some idea of the style 
Vike Emperor preferred, adding, however, that he 
ned not conform to it in any way. In March the 
project appears to have advanced enough for 
Dietrichstein to send Beethoven a selection of three 
Graduales and Offertories “‘for the Mass you are 
wmposing’”’. In the note-books of this period there 
sa memorandum “Kyrie of the new Mass only with 
wind instruments’, and over various sketches for a 
serene Dona nobis pacem he notes the working title 
“Mass in C sharp minor’’. In a letter to the publisher 
Peters there is a mention of no less than three Masses, 
oe already completed, one under weigh, and one not 
wen begun. Other work, however, continually 
intervened and Beethoven’s Third Mass was never to 
be written. 


To the end of his life, the Missa Solemnis remained 
fr Beethoven “‘mon oeuvre le plus accompli”. His 
titics have sought to interpret it, each according to 
his light, or the lack thereof, and it has so long been 
the fashion to cite these “authorities” without 
ttoubling to delve any deeper into the ‘“‘problem”’ 
they present, that it seems as well to recall the words 
written in Beethoven’s own hand that serve as an 
Emo to the completed score and his message to 
all men of good will : It came from the heart ; may 
it go to the heart. 

Evste Copp. 





HOMILETICS 
The Blessed Trinity 


Prefatory Note.—The fact that the first Sunday in June js 
Trinity Sunday has suggested the following attempt at a / 


E inderst 
: Perl 


course of four sermons on the Blessed Trinity—a subject too fl 


often avoided, because of its difficulty. The method adopted | 


“ 
is possibly an unusual one, in any case, but it is based upon | 


yeyers 
(ross 1 


the sound theological principle that, as Tanquerey puts it, |} ! 
“divinae missiones, etsi ad intrinsecam Trinitatis naturum | 
non spectant, ab ea tamen defluunt eamque manifestant, cum © 


processiones supponant et eas nobis clarius revelent” (De 


Deo Trino, p. 407). The matter is of necessity somewhat com- © 
pressed, but it is hoped that the ideas will lend themselves |} 


to easy and simple development. E. C. M. 


Trinity Sunday 
I. The place of the doctrine in the life of the Christian 


HE Christian Religion, as we know, is full of mysteries— “}! 

that is, of truths which are “above reason, but revealed |} 
by God”. The chief and greatest of these is the mystery of | 
the Blessed Trinity, to which this Sunday is specially 


dedicated. 


(It is of interest to note that the Mass of the Blessed | 


Trinity seems to have been composed in the first place by 
our English writer Alcuin, who lived in the eighth century, 
and the Office was composed by another Englishman, John 
Pecham, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the thirteenth 
century. An illustration of the importance attached to 
to-day’s feast is to be found in the fact that in the old Sarum 
Calendar, observed by our Catholic forefathers, the Sundays 
from now on were reckoned as Sundays after Trinity, instead 
of Sundays after Pentecost as we reckon them now. The 
custom of reckoning the Sundays as after Trinity is still 
retained by the Dominicans, and in the civil calendars of 
this country). 

Trinity Sunday is often the day chosen for the reading of 
a pastoral letter from the Bishop, and partly for this reason, 
and partly because of the difficulty of the subject, we are apt 
to take the subject for granted. But, however difficult it may 
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'}, the fact that the doctrine is the chief mystery of our holy 
“tigion, and that it occupies a fundamental place in our 

“higious life, should make us ready and willing to try to 
- | jaderstand it. 

] Perhaps some of us hardly realize the constant emphasis 
athe doctrine of the Trinity in the Church’s liturgy and 

ayers. We begin our prayers by making the sign of the 

‘Nios upon ourselves, and as the Catechism tells us, this 
minds us of the Blessed Trinity, inasmuch as we at the 
ame time say the words “In the name of the Father, and of 
ie Son, and of the Holy Ghost’’. One of the most frequently 
cited prayers, after the Our Father and the Hail Mary, is 
lie “Glory be to the Father’’, which is said at the end of 
sery psalm, and at the end of each mystery of the Rosary. 
fhe sacraments are nearly all administered in the name of 
te Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. We were 
uptized by that formula, and every time our sins are forgiven 
athe Sacrament of Penance, the priest absolves us in the 
ume of the same Trinity. Persons are joined together in 
jie Sacrament of Matrimony in the name of the Trinity. 
dnd so on. If further proof of the all pervading character 
{the doctrine be desired, we shall find it in the fact that the 
geat Christian Creeds arrange the doctrines of our holy 

jrligion under the headings of the three divine Persons. Thus 
when we say the Apostles’ Creed, we profess that we believe 
nGod the Father, Creator of Heaven and earth, and then in 
eus Christ his only son our Lord, and thirdly we say that 
we believe in the Holy Ghost. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, indeed, the distinguishing 
mark of the true and orthodox Christian. Jews, Moham- 
nedans, and many Protestants, hold what is called Unitarian- 
im. That is to say, they deny that there are three Persons 
inGod, but insist that God is wholly and absolutely One. 
This denial goes hand in hand with a denial of the divinity of 
Christ our Lord, as we Catholics understand it. Christ, 
they say, was the highest of mortals—and even, in a sense, 
divine. But they deny that He was really God. We 
Catholics, on the other hand, assert that, in the words of the 
Act of Faith we often recite, ‘‘there is one God, and in this 
me God there are three persons, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. The Son took to Himself the nature of 
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man, from the Virgin Mary’s womb, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

We shall understand better the fundamental character 7 
of this doctrine of the Trinity if we remember that it is a 7 
truth which is concerned essentially with the inner life of 
God, as He is in Himself. It is not concerned with God as He © 
is manifested in the world which He has made. By a study d 


of the universe, we are able, by unaided human reason, to |! 


rise to a knowledge of God’s existence. But by this method | 
we get to know God only as He is manifested in His works, 4 
And that means that, if we were left to ourselves alone, we © 
should not rise to a knowledge of the Trinity, for that, as we || 
have said, is concerned with the inner life of God Himself. © 
Of that life we can have no conception so far as our unaided 
reason is concerned. But that which is unattainable by 
unaided human reason, can nevertheless be revealed to us by 
God Himself. And that is precisely what He has done. He 
has revealed to us Christians, through Christ and His Church, 
the sublime truth that within His absolute unity of Nature 
there are three distinct and real Persons. 

The mind of man could never have discovered this 
mysterious truth. Throughout his long history, man has 
gradually wrested from the universe the secrets of Nature, 
and has slowly mastered and harnessed its powers. There 
is no reason to suppose his triumphs to be at an end, and © 
marvellous as his discoveries have been in recent times, | 
doubtless man’s conquests will be still more wonderful in the 
future. But whatever man may be able to do or discover, he 
could never unravel the secrets of the Godhead. And yet the 
smallest child in our Catholic school, who learns in his 
Catechism that there are three Persons in God, enjoys this 
wonderful knowledge of God as He is in Himself. 

This knowledge is necessarily imperfect, for the doctrine 
is a mystery. How could it be otherwise ? How could the 
mind of man hope to have other than an imperfect and 
inadequate idea of God? Those individuals who say they 
will not accept anything which they cannot grasp surely 
do not realize how foolish they are. If God be God, and if we 
are but finite creatures, then the nature of God must be diffi- | 
cult for us to grasp. If that be so, even of the nature of God as 
known through Creation, it must be still more so of the 
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“owledge of God as He is in Himself, given us through the 
T¢hristian Revelation. The mysteriousness and difficulty of 
Voyistian doctrine is really a sign of its truth. 
> Lastly, we shall do well to remember why God has 
q isigned to give us this knowledge. Man has, through God’s 
“nevolence, been raised to a supernatural destiny. And 
iat destiny consists precisely in the knowledge of God as He 
sin Himself. The essential joy of Heaven will consist in the 
‘yatific Vision of God face to face, that is to say, of the One 
‘Vodin Three Persons. It is in preparation for this wonder- 
fil destiny that God has vouchsafed to impart to us already 
in this life a beginning, or an anticipation of our vision of 
‘\God, in the form of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. We 
inw now as in a glass darkly, but then face to face. 

Let us thank God for this revelation of Himself ! 

















He Second Sunday after Pentecost 
rch, II. God the Father 


We saw last week that the Revelation of the Blessed 
this _jItinity is essentially a supernatural one : that is, it gives us 
has j:knowledge of God as He is in Himself, a knowledge to 
which we could not possibly attain by our unaided powers. 
here |Veare able, by the exercise of our natural reason, to argue 
and jack from the Universe to the existence of God as its First 
mes, jlause. And reason properly exercised will lead us further 
‘the perceive the truth that there can be only One God. In 
he jither words, the proper exercise of our reason would not 
‘the Jad us to surmise that in God there could be any plurality 

his Persons. 
this | But though this is the case, we must allow that historically 

man’s mind has not always been properly exercised. As we 
rine {sd last week, the study of God is necessarily difficult to 
the an’s finite mind, and it is not surprising if in the course of 
and Jistory man has stumbled, made mistakes and followed 
hey alse paths. And in particular, the student of the history of 
rely rigions knows that the majority of the great world religions 
fwe jlave been either dualistic, or polytheistic, i.e. they have 
iff. lieved either in two, or in many gods. But our great and 
das Jenevolent Creator has been mindful of our weaknesses. ‘““He 
inoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust,” as the 
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psalmist says. And so in that true revelation of Himself, 
which was given originally to our first parents, repeated to 
the patriachs of old, developed by the Jewish prophets, and 7 
taught finally in its fullness by Our Blessed Lord, He has © 
supplemented the weakness of our reason by reaffirming as a 7 
revealed doctrine the truth we ought to have perceived by | 
our Own minds, namely, that God is One. t 
There is a further point. St. Paul begins his Epistle to 4 
the Hebrews by saying that ‘God, at sundry times and in | 
divers manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the |} 


prophets”. In other words, His revelation of Himself has (¥* 


been progressive. Now, the revealed doctrine of the Trinity | 
of Persons does not destroy the truth of the doctrine of the © 


Unity of God’s Nature. Rather it presupposes it, and is f _— 


thus an example of an important truth, namely, that grace ( 


does not destroy nature but presupposes it. In other words, |F 


we cannot hope properly to understand the doctrine of the © 
Trinity of Persons in God unless we first firmly hold the 
doctrine of the Unity of God’s nature. 1 
For these various reasons we shall find that in the Old 7 
Testament the emphasis is mainly upon the Unity of God. ¥ 
Thus, one of the most striking pronouncements in the Book | 
of Deuteronomy is this: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our | 
God is one Lord.” And later in the same book : “See ye | 
that I alone am, and there is no other God besides Me.” | 
Again, the prophet Isaias : “‘I am the first, and I am the last, 
and besides Me there is no God.”’ “I will not give my glory | 
to another.” And as this doctrine is essential to the true | 
understanding of the doctrine of the Trinity, we find it 


similarly emphasized in the New Testament : “One Lord, | 


one Faith . . . One God.” 

Nevertheless, the Trinity of Persons taught explicitly in 
the New Testament was already foreshadowed in various 
dim ways in the Old. And in particular, we may see an 
anticipation of the fullness of Christian doctrine in the 
emphasis upon God’s Fatherhood. As taught in the Old 
Testament, this doctrine is especially concerned with God’s 
Fatherhood in respect of His Creatures. Thus we read in 
Deuteronomy, “Is not He thy father, that hath possessed thee 
and made thee, and created thee?” And the prophet 
Malachias : ““Have we not all one Father? Hath not one 
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"id created us ?”” The prophet Isaias cries out : ““Thou, O 
dyd, art our Father, from everlasting is Thy name”. And 
Main: “O Lord, Thou art our Father, and we are clay”. 
] And so King David, when collecting offerings for the 
Temple, blessed the Lord before all the multitude, saying 
Messed art Thou, O Lord the God of Israel, our father 
‘hm eternity to eternity.” 

} Once again, this same doctrine of God’s Fatherhood is 
“Jught in the New Testament. There is “One God, the 
nther of all”. Our Lord Himself, when composing the 
‘}ratest of all prayers, teaches us to begin by saying, “Our 
‘fither”. The Catechism explains that “God is the Father 
‘Vall mankind, because He made them all, and loves and 































‘th 

d “feserves them all’. But especially is He the ‘‘Father of all 
race | puistians, whom He has made His children by Holy 
rds, -ptism’”’. St. Paul goes further still, and says that from 


d’s Fatherhood “all paternity in heaven and earth is 
ramed”. 

But the ultimate explanation of God’s Fatherhood is to 
found only in the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. God is 
jw Father, ultimately because He is Himself the Father of 
bod the Son, who is our Brother. This is the profound 
Yoctrine, hidden from the beginning of the world, and 
mally revealed to us by Christ and taught by His Church. 
This doctrine, that there is Fatherhood in God Himself, sheds 




































ol m entirely new light upon His Fatherhood in respect of 

lory preatures. And if, as St. Paul says, from Him all paternity in 

rye jatth is named, we shall realize that God is Father in a more 

j it }solute sense than an earthly father is the parent of his 

rd, iild. God is the Father primarily of His Son Jesus Christ, 
jvho is the “‘natural’’ son of God. We are God’s sons by 

y in option, only because Our Lord is His Son by nature. And 

‘ous ius we see how the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity underlies 

an jiewhole of our doctrine of the supernatural life of grace. 

= Third Sunday after Pentecost 

os III. God the Son 

in 

hee | Last Sunday we saw how the One God was revealed in 

het Je Old Testament as God the Father. But apart from the 

one timate explanation of this provided in the doctrine of the 
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Blessed Trinity, God still remained obscure and far off. Wel] 
might the prophet Isaias put into the mouth of God these 
words : ‘‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways | 
my ways. For as the heavens are exalted above the earth, so” 
are my ways exalted above your ways, and my thoughts! 
above your thoughts.” How could it be otherwise? How! 
could the great God be otherwise than unknown to His” 
creatures ? How could the finite and limited mind of man’ 
grasp the nature of the Infinite Being? When Holy Job’ 
speculated as to the ways of Divine Providence, God’ 
answered him out of a whirlwind, and said : ‘‘Who is this that 
wrappeth up sentences in unskilful words? . . . Where’ 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Didst thou since thy birth command the morning, and shew 4yj 
the dawning of the day its place? . . . Have the gates of | 
death been opened to thee, and hast thou seen the darksome 
doors? Tell me, if thou knowest all things.” And Job 
answered : “I have spoken unwisely, and things that above 
measure exceeded my knowledge.” 

And thus it would doubtless have been till the end of 
time, had not God in His Mercy revealed Himself to us 7 
through the incarnation of God the Son. 

We know from our Catechism, that there are two natures 
in Jesus Christ, the nature of God, and the nature of man, and 
that on the other hand there is only one Person in Jesus Christ, | 
which is the person of God the Son. We know also from the 
Nicene Creed, that the purpose of the Incarnation was our 
Redemption from sin : “For us men, and for our salvation, 
He came down from heaven, was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” 

Now, in taking to himself a body and soul like ours, 
God the Son came down, so to speak, to our level. And as 
the Person of Jesus Christ is the Person of God the Son, in 
and through Jesus Christ we know God Himself. This is a 
truth which we often find set forth or implied in Sacred 
Scripture. Thus St. John, in his Gospel says that “‘ no man 
hath seen God at any time”: but, he adds, “the only 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father hath declared 
Him.” 

And because the Father and the Son possess the same 
Divine Nature, Our Lord insists that in knowing the Son we 
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“gow the Father. Thus, He appeals to the many miracles 
Viewrought, as proving His divinity. ‘If I do not the works 

iMy Father, believe Me not. But If I do, though you will 

h, so/}pt believe Me, believe the works, that you may know and 
ights : lieve that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father.”” On 
How! Jie same occasion, Our Lord said explicitly : “I and the 
. His Ffather are one thing”’’, or “‘one nature.’’ In His discourse 
man Jer the Last Supper, Our Lord says He is the way to the 
Job Vfather : “I am the way, the truth and the life. No man 
God Jmeth to the Father but by Me. If you had known Me, you 
that Jyuld without doubt have known My Father also.” Philip 
/here 4aid to him : ‘Lord, show us the Father, and it is enough 
... dbrus.” “Jesus saith to him : “Have I been so long a time 
shew 4th you, and have you not known Me? Philip, he that 
es of eth Me, seeth the Father also . . . Do you not believe, 
some jit] am in the Father, and the Father in Me?” And later 
| Job Jin the same prayer, Our Lord says : ‘Father, the hour is 
bove Jwme, glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee. . . . 
This is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true 

ad of FGod, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. I have 
to us Wdorified Thee on the earth . . . I have made known Thy 


tures | But most striking of all, perhaps, is the statement made by 
, and 4 Our Lord and recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel : ‘‘No man 
hrist, Jinoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither doth any one 
n the Jinow the Father but the Son, and he to whom it shall please 
S our Fthe Son to reveal Him.” 
ation, J In studying, then, the life of Jesus Christ, as recorded in 
Holy Jite Holy Gospels, we are studying the life of God Himself, 
br Jesus Christ is God the Son made man for us. What a 
ours, J beautiful light this sheds on the devotion to the Sacred 
nd as UHeart, which occupies our thoughts at this time! The 
mn, in }Sacred Heart reveals to us, not only the human love of the 
s is a J human heart of Jesus, but also the divine love of God for man. 
acred § ‘God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son, 
) man ¥ that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may 
only Glave life everlasting.” The Incarnation has thus made it 
lared § comparatively easy to know God as He is in Himself. We 
come to realize above all, that God is love, as St. John express- 
same @lysays, and that His love for His creatures far transcends the 
lve of husband and wife, or that of parents for their children. 
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And in learning how much God loves us, we find it less 
difficult to love Him in return. It is very difficult indeed to | 


cherish real love for the Infinite First Cause, the Hidden J. 


God. But who can find it difficult to love Our Lord, God | 
made man, in the light of the Holy Gospels? Who is there, | 
who, knowing of His gift to us of Himself in the Holy 
Eucharist, will not want to give his own poor self to Ou ; 
Lord in return ? 


Fourth Sunday afier Pentecost 
IV. God the Holy Ghost 


In the first sermon in this series, we called attention to the _ 
fact that the Creeds sum up the doctrines of the Christian 
Revelation under the heads of the three Divine Persons, 
Thus, we have the article concerning God the Father, 
Creator of Heaven and earth, then the articles concerning 
God the Son, and finally the articles dealing with God the 
Holy Ghost. The first article may be said to include and | 
supplement the knowledge of God obtainable by unaided | 
human reason. The second group deals with God the Son, 
who, as we saw last week, reveals to us God the Father. The 
third group is concerned with the Holy Ghost. This third 
Divine Person is set before us in the Creed under two main 
aspects. He is our sanctifier, and our teacher. Thus, as 
sanctifier the Holy Ghost is spoken of in the Nicene Creed as 
the life-giver,; “‘vivificantem”, and immediately afterwards 
the Creed speaks of the Catholic Church as the Holy Church, 
*Sanctam Ecclesiam”, and the communion of holy persons 
and things ; ““ccommunionem Sanctorum’. Secondly the 
Holy Ghost is spoken of as our teacher. ‘“‘He spoke through 
the prophets,’ says the Nicene Creed. He teaches us, not 
only through the writings of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the inspired authors of the New Testament, but 
also through the Catholic Church, which is God’s mouth: | 
piece, and the organ of His revelation to man. It is the Holy 
Ghost who guides the Church into all truth, and preserves it 
from error. And thus Our Lord, in His discourse in the 
Upper Room before His Passion, promised the Holy Ghost 
to His Apostles : “I will ask the Father, and He shall give 
you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for ever, 
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‘Tie Spirit of Truth . . . The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
Ayhom the Father will send in My name, He will teach you all 
Viings, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
“Vive said to you.” 

With this public aspect of the teaching office of the Holy 
Ghost we are all more or less familiar. But it is worth while 
emembering that the Holy Ghost also performs His work 
a our individual souls, by illuminating our minds, and 
aabling them to perceive divine truths. 

There is a very striking description of this office of the 
oly Ghost in the second chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
the Corinthians. There the Apostle says : ““We speak the 
wdom of God in a mystery, a wisdom which is hidden, 
vhich God ordained before the world, unto our glory .. . 
lous God hath revealed them, by His Spirit. For the Spirit 
warcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what 
mn knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man 
hatisin him? So the things also that are of God no man 
inoweth, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not 
he spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of God, that we 
my know the things that are given us from God.” And 
ter on in the same Epistle, St. Paul gives us a concrete 
plication of this, by saying that ‘““No man can say Jesus is 
lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

If we link this up with the words of Our Lord Himself as 
recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel : ““No man knoweth the 
fon, but the Father,”’ and with those other words of Our Lord 
reorded by St. John : ““No man can come to Me except the 
father draw him’, we shall see that the illumining of our 
ninds by the Holy Spirit is necessary even in order that we 
hould perceive Our Lord’s divinity, as well as the other 
tuths contained in the Christian Revelation. 

Thus, the Holy Ghost, by His personal action upon our 
minds, enables us to realize that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and the way to God the Father. Thus is God the Father 
vealed to us in and through God the Son, who in turn 
s made known to us by God the Holy Ghost working on 
our minds and hearts. Thus do we see that the three divine 
Persons are not three distinct Gods, but are inseparably 
me God in the one Div:ne Essence. And as by our natural 
tason we rise from a contemplation of creation to that of 
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God the Creator, who is manifested in the world which He | 
has made, so also in the supernatural order, we are enabled © 
by a consideration of the activities of the three divine Persons | 
in the world of grace, to rise to the sublime truth of the 7 
existence and union of these three Persons in One Godhead. © 
“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the know. | 
ledge of God !_ How incomprehensible are His judgements 


in Him are all things : to Him be glory for ever. Glory be to "| prece 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it "He 


E. C. MEssENGER. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


"| |. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


: R. WALTER FARRELL, O.P., has written a popular 
“Hand readable account of the contents of the Prima— 
yandae of the Summa, one of four contemplated volumes 


"hpreceded by a logical analysis of its contents, and although 

‘He book is not meant to be a text-book of ethics, the last 
hapter summarises, chiefly for the American reader, the 
rend of modern ethical opinion in various schools of thought. 
he statement on page 393 referring to the “extrinsic” 
faracter of the natural law is a bit puzzling, and it would 
ppear to be a misprint for “‘intrinsic” since we are referred 
» an earlier chapter in which the intrinsic nature of the 
moral law is stressed. 

The first chapter of Fr. Farrell’s book is of course on 
man’s last end, and it is satisfactory to find that the modern 
mnuals of Moral Theology give a fuller discussion of the 
neatise De Fine Ultimo than used to be the case. In teaching 
Moral Theology to young students we have always found the 
ist five questions of the I-IIae an invaluable introduction 
the whole subject. The latest (thirteenth) edition of 
ie well-known manual by Aertynys-Damen includes this 
wrticular treatise for the first time.2 There is also added 
le section De Officits Episcoporum, which appeared in the 
atly editions of Aertnys and was dropped in the editions 
wblished after the Code. Unfortunately, no explanation is 
aven, under this heading, of the powers of Ordinaries in 
juking new laws. From canon 335 §1 their legislative 
wer is to be exercised ad normam sacrorum canonum, and 
less empowered by an indult they may not prohibit 
omething which the common law concedes. It is clearly 
imatter upon which some guiding principles should be 
mulated. By including recent decisions of the Holy See, 
ind by providing an extensive bibliography of recent books 


_'A Companion to the Summa, Vol. II: The Pursuit of Happiness. 
seed and Ward ; 459 pages.) 
_*Aertnys-Damen C.SS.R, Theologia Moralis. (Tomus I, Marietti, 1939; 
48 pages.) 
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and monographs, the redactor of Aertnys has brought all 
popular manual well up to date. 4 

Commenting upon the paragraph which, as was noted | 
in this journal’, is omitted from the official English Transla. 7 
tion of Casti Connubii, Fr. J. Connell C.SS.R. confirms that |} 
it is wanting also in the American editions of the Encyclical, 3 
with the exception of the version published by the America!) 
Press of New York.? It is not quite clear to what extent | 
one is bound to use the official vernacular translation of! 
Papal Encyclicals, to the exclusion of any other version. | 
Apparently, there is some kind of an obligation to accept! 
the official text, even though it may be, as a translation, | 
defective in certain respects, as the official English version 4} 
of Casti Connubit certainly is. 

Dr. Gennaro’s study on the Safe Period* presents in a7 
satisfactory manner the problems connected with this’ 
subject, and his solutions are wise. He is opposed to such 
works as that of Dr. Smulders freely circulating amongst 
the faithful: “‘non utique id asserimus quasi Auctorum Ji 
contemptores, quos colendissimos omnique consideratione | 
dignos nec non summe laudandis propositis moveri novimus ; | 
sed quia christianis moribus minus idonea nobis videtur} 
vulgatio inter fideles doctrinarum, quas captu difficile’ 
atque moraliter periculosas nemo est qui non videt”. The 
author gives a list of Roman decisions on the abuse of 
marriage which is not so complete as it might be. The 
best collection of this kind is Dr. Batzill’s Decistones Sanctae 
Sedis de Usu et Abusu Matrimonit. 

The legal status of women and their civil rights differ 
vastly in various parts of the world, and the matter has 
direct bearing on their position when married, as well as on 
a number of other points. The theological manuals usually 
give some indication of the state of the law as it exists in the 
nation to which the writer belongs, but it is impossible for 
every contingency to be considered. An exhaustive work 
on the subject has been compiled by /’Institut de Dri 
Comparé of the University of Paris. Theservices of a specialist, 
often a native of the country, has been employed to describe 


1Vol. XV, p. 150. 8 Ecclesiastical Review, February 1939, Pp. 181. 

® De Periodica Continentia Matrimoniali. (Berutti, Turin, 125 pages.) 

“La condition de la Femme dans la Société Contemporaine, publié sous la 
direction de Marc Ancel. (Recueil Sirey, 22 Rue Soufflot, Paris V. 718 pages} 
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ght a T wurately the conditions in each locality, and since no less 
Vitan sixty-five different countries have been included, it 


noted 4s evident that this work has entailed much labour and 
ansla- | 


s that | 


Iesearch. A uniform plan of treatment has been followed 


ineach case, and the information is given in language which 
an be understood without any special knowledge of the 
gal terminology of the district. A future volume will be 
devoted to a critical analysis of the data given here. 

Dr. Rossi, secretary of the Sacred Penitentiary, has 
published a commentary on the decree of that Tribunal 
Im Sacri Coelibatus, 18 April, 1936, which has a special 
value owing to the writer’s office.!_ The decree was explained 


jin this journal at the time of its appearance, and also a 


futher declaration of 4 May, 1937, which decided that 
the case of attempted marriage on the part of a priest, 
with which the decree is concerned, may not be dealt with 
by the ordinary procedure of canon 2254.2, The author 
ummarizes the various clauses contained in rescripts issued 
incases of this kind, and they correspond to the requirements 
ofthe new law. One of these clauses makes more clear and 
aplicit the measures to be taken for preventing scandal, 
apoint which was rather puzzling. The text referring to 
this cause is : ““mandatum speciale, iuxta quod si sacerdos 
poenitens novisset adesse aliquos fideles qui forte scandalum 
wmerent ex eius accessu ad Sacramenta dum pergit sub 
eodem tecto cum muliere cohabitare, prudenter illos fideles 
monere debeat de gratia recepta et de eiusdem gratiae 
natura ; idest tandem aliquando de absolutione censurae 
a de reductione ad statum laicalem, firma lege coelibatus, 
post experimentum quoad vitam castam ad exitum 
deductum, ‘data fide de absolute perfectaque in posterum 
tontinentia perpetuo servanda’.” 

Manualist commentaries on the Code now exist in large 
tumbers, and there is need rather of monographs dealing 
with one particular point more fully than is possible in 
amanual. The study of religious profession by Dr. Eugenius 
aCerva® is a good example of a more extensive explanation 

1Decretum ‘‘Lex Sacri Coelibatus’. (Berutti, Via S. Dalmazzo, 24, 
Torina. 86 pages.) 

*Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1936, XII, p. 158 ; 1937, XIII, p. 271. 


* De Professione Religiosa, Tractatus Iuridico-Canonicus. (Bologna 1938, 
225 pages, 18 lire.) 
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of canons 572-586 than even the fullest manual De Religiosis 
is able to give. Important and disputed points, such as the 
inner nature of the solemn vow, as well as a detailed history 
of the origin and evolution of vows, precede a commentary | 
on the current legislation of the Code. The section | 
explaining the special qualifications required in a professed § 
religious who is desiring the priesthood is lacking in all but 7 
the more recent studies. It is based on the Instruction | 
issued by the Congregation of the Sacraments, 27 December, | 
1930. The author has relied chiefly on periodical literature 7 
for his information and an excellent bibliography of several 7 
pages is given. 

The respective claims of the priesthood in a religious | 
order or in the diocesan clergy is viewed afresh by Fr. | 
Guibert, S.J.1_ His book represents a series of articles on | 
the subject which appeared in Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique © 
in 1935, and this experienced writer gives a much more 
fair and objective treatment of a vocation to the secular 
priesthood than is found in some earlier works of this kind. | 
For it is ultimately a question of an individual’s vocation. | 
Leaving on one side individual circumstances and the | 
qualifications required by the priesthood, both regular and 
secular, the writer discusses those supernatural motives 
which may attract a generous-minded young man either | 
to the seminary or to the noviciate. A series of articles on 
the same subject, not yet completed, is appearing in 
Commentarium pro Religiosis. 

Like most of the dissertations accepted in recent years 
by the University of Louvain, Dr. Onclin’s exposition of 
Canons 8 & 14 of the Code, on territorial and personal laws, 
is distinguished by its completeness.2 The terms of canon 
8 §2: “Lex non praesumitur personalis, sed _territorialis, 
nisi aliud constet” really express a new regula iuris. Before 
the publication of the Code, the common doctrine of the 
canonists was that a local Ordinary had no power to make 
personal laws which were binding upon his subjects outside 
of the territory subject to the Ordinary. They relied ona 
text of Boniface VIII which they extended beyond its 


1 Séminaire ou Noviciat. (Editions Spes, Paris. 184 pages.) 
*Gul. Onclin, De Territoriali vel Personali Legis Indole. (Duculot, 
Gemblaci, 1938, 390 pages, 70 fr.) 
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mlicit reference to penal laws and applied to all laws ; 
Tymerous exceptions, of course, were admitted by the pre- 
Tne canonists. The Code, as it were, adopted a middle 
Turse. It enacted that laws are presumed to be territorial, 
“Jw agreeing to some extent with the pre-Code canonists, 
“int it also established beyond any doubt the possibility 
{personal laws. The application of this juristic principle 
my be seen in canon 14 and throughout the Code. Dr. 
i(nclin’s fine piece of work consists in tracing the history of 
ie territoriality of laws before the Code and in expounding 
te principle of canon 8 in our present law. _It is interesting 
notice the name of a canonist who is quoted on the first 
wage of the book and throughout: Eugenio Pacelli, La 
pmonalita e la territorialita delle leggi specialmente nel dirritto 
jaonico.1 The Holy Father had an important part in 
preparing the Code of Canon Law, and his study on this 
point prepared the way for the principle as we have it now 
mulated. ‘‘Plerique,” writes Dr. Onclin, “adhaerentes 
Jioctrinae antea communius receptae, relativam legum 
aritorialitatem tenent. Diversam partem suscipit solus 
Cardinalis Pacelli qui, doctrinae cuidam iuris internationalis 
privati assentiens, indolem territorialem denegat legi 
amque natura sua nec territorialem nec personalem esse 
censet.””2 
A collection of documents with a preface by Dom Pierre 
(elestin Lou Tseng-Rsiang, formerly a Chinese foreign 
minister, now a Benedictine monk in Belgium, provides a 
weful and brief summary of Chinese affairs as viewed by 
the Chinese Episcopate.* The interest of these documents, 
«far as this column is concerned, lies in the emphatic 
upport given by the bishops in strengthening the military 
resistance of the country to the Japanese invasion. As the 
writer of the preface says, Chinese Catholicism owed it to 
iself to take the only stand which was worthy of it and to 
hare completely in the sufferings of the country and the 
people, the heroism of the army, the cares of the government. 
Thus, the Vicar Apostolic of Nanking (Bishop Yu-Pin) urges 
is people “‘to rise as one man to accomplish the duties 
which the war imposes on us ; we must take arms, defend 


1Rome 1912 2P. 247. 
* The Voice of the Church in China. (Longmans, 1938, 120 pages, 3s. 6d.) 
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our country and, if necessary, die honourably for her. . 
Each parish will at once begin the organization of volunteers, "4" 
. Military training will be arranged, not only for 7 


professors and school pupils, but also for any Christians who © 


wish to take part.”! This patriotic appeal is largely inspired 7 
by Cardinal Mercier’s words and actions during the German © 
invasion of Belgium. We call attention to it, not as settling 4 
on what side justice lies, but because the Chinese Catholics 
are absolutely convinced that theirs is a just war of defence 
in repelling an invader, and in these circumstances we believe 
that the Catholic episcopate of any country would give | 
similar exhortations, based on the traditional theological © 
doctrine concerning the lawfulness of war. 

E. J. MAuoney, 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The death of Pére Jean-Baptiste Frey, C.S.Sp., the i 


Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, has come }: 


as a shock to at least one of his colleagues. Like many other 
superiors in Rome, he seemed to be an unchanging part of © 
the Roman ecclesiastical world, and it is more than usually 
difficult to think of the institution he represented so ably 
without the presence of that short, stout figure, with close- | 
cropped grizzled hair and keenly intellectual face, in the 

black soutane and cerulean stock of his Congregation. As 
in the case of many eminent men, the facts of his life are 
soon told. He was an Alsatian, born at Ingersheim in the | 
diocese of Strasbourg on 26 April, 1878. He made his 
religious profession in 1899, was ordained priest in 1903, 
and after obtaining his doctorate at the Gregorian 
University, devoted himself wholeheartedly for the re- 
mainder of his life to the study of Holy Scripture. He took 
his degree of licentiate before the Biblical Commission on 
14 June, 1907, being admitted avec mention trés spéciale, and, 
three years later, on 10 and 11 May, 1910, he passed the 
doctorate examination avec mention spéciale. He was 
examined in Syriac, for which he presented the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and St. John’s Gospel, in the Hebrew text of the 


1 Pp. 42 and 43. 
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Q nor Prophets, in the Greek text of Romans, and in 


ei ty tain questions of introduction. His thesis had as its 


‘ iide La théologie juive au temps de N.-S.7.-C., comparée avec la 
“Viblogie néo-testamentaire. A few months later (16 November, 
“}10), he was named Consultor, and in due course became 
‘},member also of the Congregations of Propaganda and of 
“W\minaries and Studies, and a qualificator of the Holy 

. On 26 November, 1925 he was appointed to the 
fice of Secretary of the Biblical Commission, and in 1933 
ws made superior of the Séminaire Francais where he 
id spent the whole of his life as a priest. Quite recently, 
ie French government gave him great pleasure by raising 

lin to the dignity of chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. Death 
ame upon him on 19 March, and, after Mass of Requiem 
Santa Chiara, he was buried on the 22nd of that month. 

In spite of his wide range of knowledge with regard to 
il that touched the Bible, he wrote comparatively little, 
ad his most important work, a monograph on Jewish 
mscriptions in Rome, is too technical to be of much service 
» any but specialists. On the other hand, his article 
‘Apocryphes de |’Ancien Testament” in the first volume of 

The Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible may be described, 
swas a similar work, in the phrase “excellent pemmican”’, 
ad must have been useful to many students who were 
making their first contact with Charles’s Apocrypha and 
heudepigrapha of the Old Testament or its German counterpart. 
He contributed some articles to reviews such as the Revue 
hblique and Biblica, but it seems doubtful whether these, if 
wllected, would fill a volume of any size. His influence in 
Xome in various quarters was considerable, and many who 
vsited his book-lined room at Santa Chiara must have 
aried away the impression of a scholar wrapped up in 
tis work who had, none the less, time to listen patiently and 
0 give excellent advice to his visitors. ‘Those who had 
he experience of being examined by him must invariably, 
ine imagines, have found him to be kind and considerate, 
however searching his questions may have been. Certainly, 
in ordinary conversation, he was simple and easy of access, 
and quickly put one at one’s ease. For many years he 
tgularly prepared and presented a number of the Santa 
Chiara students for the Commission’s degrees, and it is by 
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them and in their work as lecturers and writers that his # 1932 | 
influence will chiefly be protracted. Lux perpetua luceat ¢i. 
Two of Pére Frey’s former students are already wel] (ji)! 
known as the authors of the Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques, a work 4) 
which first began to appear in 1930, and which has now been | 
crowned by the French Academy. The volume on Ly | 
Evangiles (Tome IV) has recently been re-issued in a’ 
revised edition, and we are informed that over five thousand | 
copies of the first edition have been sold. In the new issue, | 
MM. Lusseau and Collomb, professors respectively in the 
Catholic University at Angers and in the Grand Séminaire 
of Versailles, have taken account of recent works by Prat, 
Holzmeister, Bonsirven, Llamas, Lagrange and other writers, 
and have made a number of corrections and additions of 
the kind that are quite inevitable after six years of further }t! 
study and research.4 So, apropos of the empty tomb and 
the guard placed over the Holy Sepulchre by Pilate, 
attention is called to the important article communicated to | 
the Revue historique in 1930 by M. Franz Cumont. Pére }! 
Vincent’s articles in the Revue biblique with regard to the 
site of Pilate’s judgment-hall have called for some change | 
of emphasis in the sense that “les fouilles récemment faites 
a Jerusalem (N.-D.-de Sion) sont trés nettement en favour 
de Antonia dont le Lithostrotos faisant en loccurrence 
fonction de prétoire, était la “‘cour dallée” de 2,500 meétres 
carrées” (p. 825). Among less important mises au point 
may be mentioned the references to Pére Buzy’s article 
regarding the Baptist’s dress (p. 343), a note regarding our 
Blessed Lady’s knowledge of Isaias vii, 14 (p. 285), anda 
renvoi to Pére Abel’s discussion of “Le Puits de Jacob et 
’Eglise Saint-Sauveur” (Revue biblique, 1933, pp. 384 ff.) in 
the section on the conversation with the Samaritan woman 
(p. 390). 
Most of the changes have called for very little recasting }’ 
of the text, and this is at once the strength and the weakness 
of the method adopted. It is, no doubt, a serious matter 
to re-set the type of a book running to over nine hundred 
pages, but the underlying suggestion that recent study has 
done little or nothing to modify the positions adopted in 


1 Paris, Tequi & Fils, 1938. Pp. vii + 915. Price 50 francs. 
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Trample, no reference is made to Abbot Chapman’s thesis 
Y well ja his Matthew, Mark and Luke (published in 1937) on the 


a work § Synoptic problem, and the list of non-Catholic authors on 
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he Interpreter for 1914. In various respects, it may be said, 
he bibliographies are deficient in their mention of recent 
Inglish and German work on the Gospels. The lot of the 
nanualist is undoubtedly a hard one, more particularly 
yhen, as in the present case, he must show a reasonable 
yquaintance with a vast number of books on a great variety 
if subjects. Yet, while making all allowance for the 
ificulties involved in such a task, it may be felt that there 
we certain avoidable dacunae in the present work which will, 
itis to be hoped, be filled up when this fourth volume is 
nade ready for a third edition. 

The book of MM. Lusseau and Collomb is an attempt 
0 combine introduction and exegesis in a single work. 
Among manuals which are devoted to introduction and 
nothing more there is to be mentioned the recent publication 
ty P. Paulus Gaechter, S.J., entitled Summa introductionis 
n Novum Testamentum.1 This is a highly compressed summary 
which gives some pages on the New Testament text, a brief 
account of the history of the canon, and an_ introductio 
literaria in singulos libros N.T., all in less than three hundred 
pages. It may be observed that the division of the subject- 
matter is somewhat arbitrary, given that about one hundred 
and forty pages are devoted to the Gospels and Acts, and 
oly seventy-two to the remaining books of the New 
Testament. And since, out of the forty-five pages relating 
to St. Paul, fourteen are concerned with the life of the 
Apostle, it is evident that the separate epistles could only 
be discussed after the manner of a rapid survey. This, 
however, is expressly declared to be according to the author’s 
intention. He has had, he informs us, two main con- 
iderations in mind, namely, to produce a new edition of 
P, Urban Holzmeister’s Summa in a compact form, giving 
special attention to the treatment of the New Testament 
problems as literary problems, and, secondly, “‘ut liber inter 
crtos fines contineretur’’, to leave out all questions that 


'Innsbruck, Felizian Rausch, 1938. Pp. 276. Price 6.20 marks. 
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appear to be of secondary importance, and to treat the | 
Gospels with reasonable fullness and the Epistles more 
concisely : “neque de apocalypsi mihi visum est multas © 
pagellas docta replere ignorantia.” (Proemium, p. ix.) | 
It is a matter for congratulation that the author has | 
managed, within such narrow limits, to convey a wealth | 


of information, and to give many details bearing upon Joi) 


philology and disputed questions. It is further to be | 
remarked that the oral hypothesis as a sufficient explanation | 
of the Synoptic problem has, at long last, found another ” 
champion, and that P. Gaechter in his section on St. John | 
makes some reference to his strophic theories which have | 
been more fully developed in a series of articles in the © 
Keutschrift fiir katholische Theologie. Even those who already © 
have shelves groaning under the weight of volumes of special / 
introduction need not hesitate to add this fresh, up-to-date 
and interesting volume which, in addition to its other merits, 
has the advantage of weighing little and taking up a small 
amount of space. 

The late P. Hildebrand Hoépfl’s Introductio in sacns | 
utriusque Testament libros is too well esteemed to call for much 
additional commendation, though, as many of its earlier 
readers would willingly allow, it was not always very well 
arranged. The first two editions suffered from over emphasis 
on the bibliographical side, in the sense that enormous lists 
of all, or nearly all, the books on any particular subject 
were printed in large type and pitiless detail, and occupied 
many valuable pages. Now, the third volume, entitled 
Introductio specialis in Novum Testamentum, has been re-issued 
under the editorship of P. Benno Gut, O.S.B., a professor 
at Sant’Anselmo, and by means of small type freely used 
and judicious selection frequently applied, the authors have 
been put in their proper place. It would be tedious to 
attempt a list of changes in a work which is justly entitled 
“editio quarta ex integro retractata.” It may be sufficient 
to point to the fact that this is a much larger book than its 
predecessors, in spite of the economy in space effected 
by the use of small type for bibliographies and detailed 
discussions of views. Of all the Latin manuals of introduction 


Rome, Anonima Libraria Cattolica Italiana, 1938. Pp. xxii + 596. 
Price 36 lire. 
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his may be said to be the most readable and the clearest, 


ud it will help to keep before the public for many years 
Vip come the name of its revered and greatly lamented 


Fiuthor. 
has & 


A welcome should be given to the first number of 


Ve Catholic Biblical Quarterly, published by the Catholic 


fiblical Association of America, which is supplied free of 
charge to all subscribing members of the Association. 
The present number is altogether excellent, and it is to 
te hoped that the venture, so long desired by so many in 
fnglish-speaking countries, will be given abundant support 
and encouragement. 

Joun M. T. Barton. 


Vol. xvi. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WIRELESS AND LiTURGICAL SERVICES 


Is there not an instruction of the Holy See forbidding 
liturgical services on the wireless? If so, what is now the 


position seeing that such services have been broadcast from § 
St. Peter’s? (M. E.) 


REPLY 


There has not been, as far as we know, any Roman ( 
prohibition promulgated in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis and, | 
therefore, binding on the whole church. The German 
bishops assembled at Fulda in 1927 decided that, until 
further instructions were given, the divine offices were not | 
to be broadcast. It would appear that the bishops were / 
acting on instructions received from Rome, since the Holy f 
Office, answering in 1928 a question from the Archbishop of 
Prague, gave a decision which referred to a previous one in | 
1927. The text of this later document was printed in some 
of the journals in the vernacular: “Is it permitted to 
broadcast by wireless, the liturgical chants of the Mass or of 
other religious functions, either entirely or in part, with the 
exception, of course, of those chants sung by the celebrant 
or by the ministers? To this question, submitted by the 
Archbishop of Prague, the Holy Office gave the following 
answer : the decision given on 26th January, 1927 remains 
in force : ‘Non expedire’. If churches in other parts of the 
world permit broadcasting of the liturgical chants of the 
Mass, the Holy Office expressly declares that it is an abuse 
and that it is done without the consent of the Holy See’. 

It will be noticed that the adverse decision was not very 
severe—merely that such wireless transmissions were not 
expedient, that the Sacred Congregation considered the f 
practice an abuse, and that no permission had been 
obtained. 

The decision was given over ten years ago, when, perhaps, 


1 French version in Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1929, p.145; 
Documentation Catholique, 1929, Vol. xxii, p. 862; a slightly different 
English version in Bouscaren, Digest, Vol. I. p. 595. 
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ing to the novelty of such transmissions, ecclesiastical 


hority had to be very guarded about them. Whatever 


force of the document may be, everyone is aware of the 
Seat broadcast from St. Peter’s of the liturgical rites 
Anounding the obsequies of Pius XI and the coronation of 


XII ; also of the broadcast from Westminster Cathedral 


from ; ta Requiem Mass sung by His Grace, the Apostolic 
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Tblegate. The conclusion can only be that it is no longer 
“sidered inexpedient or, alternatively, that permission 


easily be obtained for the broadcasting of liturgical 


Actions from churches. E. J. M. 


Rosary OF THE FivE Wounps 


This indulgenced Rosary is not mentioned in the recent 
mes et Pia Opera. May one conclude that it has been 


REPLY 


This Rosary consists of five sections, each of which in- 


dudes five Gloria Patri, etc., in memory of the Five Wounds 


brant #Our Lord, and one Ave Maria in honour of Our Lady of 


mows. If the Rosary is blessed by a priest enjoying facul- 
is granted by the General of the Passionists, various 
uttial indulgences and, on certain days, a plenary indulgence 
my be gained.! 

The recent collection of indulgences entitled Preces 
| Pia Opera, of which some account was given in this 
purnal, November, 1938, p. 399, is prefaced by some general 
és, and n. 2 states that prayers and pious works not 
eluded in this official collection no longer enjoy indul- 
tices. The Rosary of the Five Wounds is not included, 
ut the indulgence attached to it is not abrogated because 
he new collection is concerned only with general indul- 
nces “pro quibus lucrandis non requiritur neque bene- 
lctio ab aliquo sacerdote regulari vel saeculari, facultate 
illente, pietatis objectis impertita, neque visitatio alicuius 
‘Cf. Beringer, Les Indulgences ; Vol I, p. 498. 
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pii loci determinati, neque inscriptio alicui piae sodalitati.""} 


(n.2) An application of this rule is seen in n. 360 which 
after setting out the “general indulgences” 

reciting the Rosary (i.e. the common one of fifteen decades 
adds: “Si in recitatione rosarii fideles de more utant 


alio sacerdote facultate pollente benedicta, praeter supra 


dulgences attached, for example, to a sodality such 


St. Stephen’s Guild for Altar Servers, remain in force, even! 


though they are not mentioned in Preces et Pia Opera. 


WESTMINSTER VERSION 


Seeing that the Westminster version, which is now com- 
plete, is a more accurate and faithful translation than the 


Douay, and that it has been published with the fullest: 
episcopal approval, is one permitted to read at Mass the] 


eolog 
dictas indulgentias, alias acquiri possunt”’. Similarly, inJIjould 


appropriate extract from the epistle and gospel in this 


version instead of in the customary Douay version? (A.N,)— 


REPLY 


“Utrum permitti possit in ecclesiis populo praelegi 
pericopas liturgicas epistolarum et ae a secundum 


Pont. 
decrevit : 


approbato. Die 30 Aprilis 1934 . . .} 
The decision given by the Biblical Commission is not 4 


new interpretation of the law, but an application of a rulejh 


which has always been in force, inasmuch as the Churchg 
from the times of the Council of Trent at least, has always 
insisted upon the Vulgate being used for public teaching andj 
. statuit et declarat, ut haec ipsa vetuy 


“ec 
. 


preaching. 
1A.A.S. 1934, XXVI, p. 315. 
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i." wlgata editio, quae longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa 


gsia probata est, in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, 
iedicationibus et expositionibus pro authentica habeatur, 


logians of Trent desired that all vernacular translations 


‘Hud be forbidden. But it is evident that the reasons 


‘Fosest connection between the liturgy of the Mass and the 


wmily on the Gospel, which clearly demands that the 
atracts read in the vernacular should correspond as nearly 
spossible to what has been read at the altar. E. J. M. 


FACULTIES OF ORDINARIES 


Are the faculties given by the Holy See to Ordinaries 


ister published ? It would appear advisable and necessary, 


f a rule 


}rasmooth working of the law, that priests should be aware 


ithe powers possessed by their own Ordinaries, for example, 
wet marriage dispensations. (P.) 


REPLY 


It may be advisable but it is certainly not necessary that 
ests should be in possession of this information. The 
ties are granted to Ordinaries, to be used at their dis- 
mtion, in dealing with cases brought to their notice, or in 


A priest, let us sup- 
se, petitions for a marriage dispensation, and it is addressed 
)the diocesan chancellor. Ifthe Ordinary has not got the 


- alwaysgia 
ing andi 
a vetus 


have recourse to Rome in order to obtain it. Except, 
wthaps, that there will be some little delay if the matter has 


'Denziger, n. 785. 
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to go to Rome, the priest is not affected by the procedure 
He awaits the arrival of the dispensation, and it is to him q 
matter of indifference whether it is granted by the Ordina 
using his faculties or by having special recourse to the Holy 
See. , 

We agree that it may often be advisable, and if thel; 
Ordinary is of this view and thinks that lena will be 
facilitated by the clergy knowing what his faculties are, it ig’ 
open to him to communicate the information to them,| 
This has always been the practice, for example, of the Ordin-; 
ary of Bruges, and the most recent formula of his Quine 
quennial Faculties is set out and explained in Collations 4, 
Brugenses, 1938, p. 409. In addition to those which an]j 
Ordinary often expressly publishes for the benefit of his. 
clergy, various formulae may be seen in canonical books and 
periodicals. The latest formula for the American bishops 
is published by Bouscaren in his Digest Vol. II, p. 5, and he} 
has considerately given the text in an English version. The 
formula employed in 1927 for the Irish bishops may be seen’ 
in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1927, Vol. XXX, p. 6453 
Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, Vol. V, p. 503 prints that part] 
of the formula which concerns matrimonial impediments! 
We do not know of any published document expressly pur-| 
porting to be the Quinquennial Formula given to the English’ 
bishops ; we may conjecture—but it is no more than a 
conjecture—that it is similar to the American formula. 
Other faculties, in addition to those which are granted 
quinquennially, are often obtained by Ordinaries, but these 
are not usually printed in any public source. 

The formula most easily obtainable, and concerning! 
which there has never been any kind of reticence, is that 
issued by Propaganda for missionary countries. The most 
recent text, with a full commentary, was published last year 
by Vromant: Jus Missionariorum, Facultates Apostolicae, 
Commentaria in Formula Tertiam (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris). 

To complete what information we have on this subject, 
Apollinaris, 1930, p. 33 reprints from Acta Apostolicae Sedi 
the decennial faculties granted for Latin America. The 
text of the faculties given, at that time, to Apostolic Dele- 
gates, may be read in Jus Pontificium, IV, 1924, pp. 37; 8 
128, and in Periodica, 1923, pp. 69 and 125. E. J. M. 
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PLURAL EXTREME UNCTION 


When administering Extreme Unction to several sick 
J pople in one hospital, is it necessary to repeat the whole 
Fite for each person? (N. F.) 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum, Tit. v, cap. 1, n. 22 “Quando plurimis 


Asmul infirmis hoc sacramentum ministratur, Sacerdos 


ingulis aegrotis crucem pie deosculandum porrigat, omnes 


is|preces quae unctiones praecedunt, plurali numero semel 


ircitet, unctiones cum respectivis formis super singulos 


aegrotos efficiat, omnes vero preces, quae unctiones subse- 


‘Ajquntur, plurali numero semel dicat”. This rubric of the 


Ye seen 
. 645. 
at part 
ments. 


rmula. 


stolicae, 
aris). 
subject, 


ne Sedis: 


current editio typica of the Ritual was not contained in the 
previous editions, and is not accordingly in our Ordo 
Administrandi, but the writers previous to the appearance of 
the rubric sanctioned what is now in the text of the Ritual. 
It is in fact an application of a principle which has long 
been explicitly contained in other rites, such as Baptism, by 
which prayers accompanying actions are to be said “‘singu- 
hriter pro singulis’” and those unaccompanied by actions 
wid only once. 

Obviously, in a case of necessity, all that is required for 
each person is the short form of anointing once on the fore- 
head, as directed in cap. 1, n. 21. Also the rubric in cap. 
2,n. 6 allows the omission or shortening of the prayers 
preceding the Misereatur etc. “si tempus non patiatur’, 
which clearly refers to some reasonable necessity short of 
that which justifies using the short form and one anointing. 

In the case of a plural administration of Holy Com- 
munion to the sick, we have the explicit rubrics of Rituale 
Romanum Tit. IV, cap. 4, n. 17 for sick people “in eodem 
tubiculo vel loco”. In explaining these words the writers 
wed to require a moral unity, which extended to cases where 
the priest could be heard or seen, even though the sick 
people were in different rooms, and with the advent of 
frequent communion a liberal interpretation of this moral 
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unity was quite common in practice. This is now no longer 
necessary since the Congregation of Rites issued on g January, | 
1929, explicit directions concerning the procedure of ad. 7 
ministering Holy Communion to persons lying in different | 
rooms of the same building ; these directions are not yet 9 
incorporated in the text of the Ritual. 

Previously to this instruction many writers dealt, at one J 
and the same time, with plural Extreme Unction and plural 
Holy Communion, applying the same principle to both. 
It may be asked whether it is not now permitted to interpret 
the rite for plural Extreme Unction according to the newrules 
regulating plural Holy Communion, that is to say, whether 
it is lawful to use the plural form of anointing when sick | 
people are lying in different parts of the same hospital. We 


cannot find this point discussed by any recent writer. In 7: 


our view it is not permitted, since the rubric of cap 1, n. 22, | 
presupposes that the sick people are together in one room, | 
or are, at least, morally united as already explained. What 

is permitted is the omission of the preceding prayers, as 
directed in cap. 2, n. 6, whenever time is pressing, and this 
rubric could often rightly be followed if there are many sick 
people to be anointed in various wards. No doubt, in 
course of time, the rules for plural anointing may be brought 
into line with those for plural Holy Communion, but we 
may not anticipate a ruling ; the new rule was called for 
owing to the number and frequency of Holy Communions, 
and it may not be applied arbitrarily to another Sacrament 
which is administered far less frequently. E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


4 (i) In Mortem Pu PP. XI. A complete number of 
Visa Apostolicae Sedis, n.2, pp. 33-84, publishes all the official 
Jicuments connected with the death and obsequies of 
‘Tipe Pius XI. We give a few extracts from these pages 
wich contain the official account of all the events. 
‘Vespere tamen, Familiares Pontificis, ipsius iussu, 
\ariale Rosarium una cum eo devote recitarunt eique 
usiaculatorias preces in memoriam revocabant, quas ipse 
fans a pia matre didicerat. Beatissimus Pater saepe 
vepius Ssrhum Crucifixum aspiciens Eum verbis ‘Deus 
nus et omnia’ supremis oris viribus appellabat... . 
hstea quasi somno corrpetus est. . . . Summus Pontifex 
ius XI hora 5,31 diei x Februarii placidissime obdormivit 
nDomino.” (pp. 34 & 35.) 
Recognitio et expositio Corporis. ‘‘Hora undecima eiusdem 
ii x Februarii Emus Cardinalis S.R.E. Camerarius 
ubiculum ubi defunctus iacebat Pontifex una cum 
haelatis R. Camerae Apostolicae de more adiit et Cadaver 
ite recognovit. Actus vero recognitionis quem R.C.A. 
\otarius legit hic est iuxta suetam formam : IN Der Nomine. 
\mEN. REcOGNITIO CADAVERIS SANCTAE MEMORIAE Pi 
PapaE XI Oxrm Acuituis Ratti. Die decima mensis 
februarii .. . ibi ipsius corpus, adhuc in suo lecto existens, 
ganimatum invenit. Eique debitis reverentiis redditis, 
«pro Eius anima Deo precibus effusis, anulum piscatorium 
paefati Pontificis sibi tradendum petiit....” This 
document is signed by Cardinal Pacelli and by eleven 
wher prelates and notaries (p. 39). There follows two 
uarratives: Delatio Corporis ad Patriarchalem Basilicam 
Vaticanam ; Tumulatio et Depositio in cryptis Basilicae Vaticanae. 
The Elogium composed by Mgr. Antonio Bacci, which 
was read at the obsequies and enclosed in the coffin, is 
given in full (p. 46), together with the text of four formal 
scriptions by the same author recalling the virtues of the 
deceased pontiff. The last of these is as follows : 


IusTAE - LIBERTATIS - VINDEX - ACERRIMUS 
Inurtas - QuasiiBeT - Ecciestaz - ILLATAS - COMPESCUIT 
VETERRIMAQUE - DissENSIONIs - Causa - DELETA 
Pacem - ITALIAE 
INTEGRIS - RELIGIONIS - IuRrBUs - REsTITUIT 
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The Panegyric, entitled Oratio de Pontifice Defuncto, | 
spoken by Mgr. Angelo Perugini on the last day of the! 
obsequies, 20 February, has for its text Daniel xii, 3:0 
“Qui docti fuerint, fulgebunt quasi splendor firmamentj”. | 


It occupies seven pages of the Acta and is very largely FV iudi 


concerned with references to the late Pontiff’s Encyclicals iE 
and Letters. 
The text of all the messages of condolence, sent by kings 
and governments from all over the world, occupy pages — 
59-83, and the special number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis ” 
concludes with a general acknowledgement to all who sent 
similar messages : ““Cum fere innumera testimonia pietatis | 
et obsequii recepta sint, non solum a Civitatibus, verum | 
etiam a municipiis, consociationibus, clarissimis viris 
publicis et privatis, quin ea recolantur, quae ab omni 
ordine Cleri tum saecularis tum regularis pervenerunt; 
cumque fieri prorsus nequeat ut singulatim respondeatur, 
Sacrum Collegium publice hic gratum animum significavit 
erga omnes quotquot Ecclesiae luctum participarunt”. 


E. J. M 


(ii) Nova Delegatio Apostolica in Britannia Constituitur 
(A.A.S. 1939, xxxi, p. 100.) Pius PP. XI Ad perpetuam rei 
memoriam.—Paterna caritas, qua _ christifideles omnes 
complectimur, Nos instanter admonet ut eorum saluti et 
profectui quantum in Domino possumus consulamus. Hac 
profecto de causa cum praeterito iam saeculo Ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia in regno Britannico feliciter sit restituta et nova 
exinde sint habita rei catholicae incrementa, valde oppor- 
tunum nunc Nobis visum est ut Delegatus quoque 
Apostolicae Sedis in eadem natione constitueretur, ut 
Ecclesiae Christifideliumque bonum uberius ibi faciliusque 
promoveatur. Audita propterea Sacra Consistoriali Con- 
gregatione, hisce Litteris Apostolicis atque auctoritate 
Nostra pro Britannia ex nunc Delegationem Apostolicam 
erigimus, sede eiusdem Londini constituta, eidemque 
Delegationi omnia et singula deferimus iura, privilegia, 
honores, praerogativas, officia atque indulta, quae huiusmodi 
Delegationum iure communi propria sunt. Haec, quae in 
utilitatem nobilissimae Britannicae gentis fore confidimus, 
in Domino statuimus, decernentes praesentes Litera 
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functo, 1 firmas, validas atque efficaces iugiter exstare ac permanere; 


of the © 


wosque plenos et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere ; 


J ipique Delegationi Apostolicae per Nos in Britannia 


cnstitutae nunc et in posterum suffragari; sicque rite 
iudicandum esse et definiendum, irritumque ex nunc et 
inane fieri si quidquam secus super his a quovis, auctoritate 
qualibet, scienter sive ignoranter attentari contigerit. 
Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anulo 
Piscatoris, die xx1 m. Novembris an. MCMxxxvi, Ponti- 
fcatus Nostri decimo septimo. 

E. Card. PAcELLI, a Secretis Status. 


It belongs to the Holy See, of native right, to send 
legates of various kinds to all parts of the world. Canon 
265: “Romano Pontifici ius est, a civili potestate inde- 
pendens, in quamlibet mundi partem Legatos cum vel sine 
ecclesiastica iurisdictione mittendi”’. These emissaries of 
the Holy See, according to the extent or nature of their 
mission, are legates a /atere, nuncios and inter-nuncios, and 
Apostolic delegates. The instrument appointing an 
Apostolic Delegation to Great Britain declares that it 
possesses all the rights due to it by the common law, that 
is to say, from canon 267, “In territorio sibi assignato 
advigilare debent in Ecclesiarum statum et Romanum 
Pontificem de eodem certiorem reddere”’ ; it is implied in 
§2 of the canon that an Apostolic delegate does not enjoy 
any diplomatic character. ‘‘. . . Delegati Apostolici, ii 
dumtaxat dicantur qui, licet personam Pontificis sustineant, 
charactere tamen diplomatico, quem vocant, omnino 
carent”. (Secret. Status, 8 May, 1916. Fontes, VIII n. 
6457). 

The use of these faculties, together with the office of 
advigilating and keeping the Holy See informed, does not 
mean that an Apostolic Delegation limits the jurisdiction 
enjoyed by the local Ordinaries: ‘“‘Legati Ordinariis 
locorum liberum suae iurisdictionis exercitium relinquant”’ 
(canon 269 §1), and this point was very fully explained by 
Leo XIII at the time of the appointment of an Apostolic 
Delegation to the United States, 6 January, 1895 (Fontes, ITI, 
n, 628 n. 12.) 
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Canon 269, §§ 2 & 3 rules that an Apostolic Delegate 
has precedence over all Ordinaries except those who are 
Cardinals, and determines his rights, if a bishop, to 
pontificate, to bless the people and use throne and crozier § 
in all except Cathedral churches. He enjoys, in addition, | 
whatever delegated faculties may be granted to him by the 
Holy See. Those which were current in 1924 are fully 
explained in jus Pontificum, IV, 1924, pp. 37, 87, 128, and 
in Periodica 1923, pp. 69, 125. 

E. J. M. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
RELICS AND RELIQUARIES 


F in England relics do not enter so largely into public 
4} [worship as in the old Catholic countries of the continent, 
4 where every village church has its imposing collection, most 
] likely the reason is that not having sufficient to go round we 
have not the same enthusiastic interest. Even so, since the 
Church treats relics as things to be greatly prized and has 
made them the subject of searching legislation, it is our duty 
to see that such small portions as we may possess are 
guarded with due care and reverence. 

By sacred relics we mean not only actual parts of the 
bodies of sainted persons, but also parts of their clothing and 
of any other articles which may have been in their possession 
or use. 

The Code distinguishes between notable and non-notable 
relics ; the former are those which are remarkable by reason 
of their size or significance, as for example, a whole limb, a 
head or a tongue. Notable relics and those which are 
famed as objects of popular cult may not be alienated from 
one church to another without permission of the Holy See ; 
neither may they be kept in private houses or oratories 
except by the express consent of the local Ordinary. 

In order that relics may be exhibited for public veneration 
in churches, even in those of exempt religious,’ it is necessary 
to have a document of authentification, and also the 
approbation of the Ordinary. Only a Cardinal or a local 
Ordinary, or an ecclesiastic to whom special faculties have 
been granted by the Apostolic See, has authority to issue a 
document of authentification. Episcopal approbation need 
not be in writing. If at any time or through any reason the 
document of authentification should become lost, the relic 
must be withdrawn from veneration until the decision of the 
local Ordinary has been ascertained. This does not apply to 
relics which on account of their very great antiquity have 
always been objects of veneration. 

It is advisable that the documents relating to relics 
should be kept together in some such secure place as a safe ; 
ifthey be not too many they’ may be framed and hung up on 
the walls of the sacristy. 
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There are several rules and directions which must be ob- 
served if relics are to be exposed for public veneration, 
They must be securely enclosed in suitable cases which must 
be sealed with the waxen seal of the authenticating prelate. 
Relics of the True Cross and of the Passion must be treated 
with distinctive and especial reverence, and therefore must 
not be exhibited in a reliquary which encloses other relics | 
at the same time. : 

Relics of Beati may receive public veneration only in 
those churches and chapels to which permission has been 
granted for the celebration of their Mass and Office. 

It is strictly forbidden to place relics, not excepting those 
of the True Cross, on top of the tabernacle or in front of the 
door. It is likewise forbidden to exhibit relics on an altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. ‘They may be 
exhibited in a side chapel, but must not be offered for 
veneration whilst exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
continues. At least two candles should be alight whilst a 
relic is exposed for veneration, but the reliquary must not 
be placed upon a pall. 

The Rubrics of the Missal recognize sacred relics as 
permissible furnishings for the altar and the Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum recommends their use as ornaments for great 
feasts. It is presumed that for such a purpose they would 


be displayed in suitable reliquaries, and would be set } 


between the candlesticks. Ceremonial reliquaries, tasteful 
and simple in design, especially when made of gilded wood, 
make a fine show for great feasts, and can well be recom- 
mended as preferable to bulbous brass pots of flowers. The 
S.R.C. has issued a warning against the danger of designing 
reliquaries in such wise that they may be mistaken for the 
monstrance of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. An 
aumbry in a side chapel, fitted with a grill and a glass- 
panelled door, is the most fitting receptacle for preserving 
relics, and one which edifies and interests the faithful. 
lL. P.a 
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q int Catherine of Stena, by Johannes Jorgensen. Translated 
7 from the Danish by Ingebord Lund. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1938. Pp. 446. 12s. 6d. net.) 


N eminent French scholar named Robert Fawtier pub- 

lished in 1921 the thesis which had won him a doctorate 
tthe Sorbonne University. It was a critical essay on the 
wgiographical sources of the life of Saint Catherine of 
A\ena.1 This book caused consternation and dismay among 
illovers of the saint interested in separating the historical 
Jitails of her profoundly interesting life from the legends that 
quently cloud and distort it. Nothing seemed to emerge 
lim the French scholar’s crucible of criticism save two 
icuments, which are not of prime importance in recon- 
mucting the saint’s life ; one by an anonymous Florentine 
urating a certain number of miracles worked through her 
itervention ; the other a letter describing her death, 
written by one of her disciples. 

About four hundred of the saint’s letters have been 
meserved and are accessible to every reader of Italian. 
Among these perhaps the most notable, certainly the best 
inown, is the letter describing the execution of Niccold 
i Toldo : a supremely beautiful pen picture which has 
og ago passed into the treasury of the world’s literature, 
v be the inspiration of poets, among them Alice Meynell. 
bo you recall her verses ? 


The light young man who was to die, 
Stopped in his frolic by the State, 
Aghast, beheld the world go by ; 

But Catherine crossed his dungeon gate. 


As an instance of the pain and amazement caused by 
bh. Fawtier’s findings, he dismissed this famous letter as 
ompletely inauthentic. 

Now a detailed study of the primary sources of this 
aint’s life is a long and arduous course. Only a minority 
lave the ability or the leisure to accomplish it. To all 


“1 Sainte Catherine de Sienne—Essai de Critique des Sources. Sources 
lagiographiques. (E. de Boccard, rue de Medicis, I, Paris.) Vol. I. 
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except the minority, Dr. Fawtier’s case would seem com. 


pletely convincing, and supremely important. He haqptit 


made a prolonged and meticulous study of the documents, 
Every statement he made was backed by a formidable array iF 
of references. His book is closely and admirably documented 
throughout and is apparently exhaustive. Although weighty, 
it is far from being dull. A wide circle of readers found it 0 
fascinating interest, because the style is forceful and brilliant 
in its succinctness. ; 

Presently, however, opponents of Dr. Fawtier made them- ] 


selves heard, notably Professor Jordan, who pointed out} pi 


several ludicrous contradictions in which Dr. Fawtier had? 


involved himself ; Father Mandonnet, O.P., who refuted iid! 


many of the new arguments ; Professor Pardi; Engenio (pi 
Lazzereschi and, chief protagonist in this cause, Father)? 
I. Taurisano, O.P., who has by nowworked out a practically} 
complete refutation of Dr. Fawtier.  - 4 
At the time that my life of Saint Catherine of Siena’ 
went to press in 1929 this exhilarating academic row was) 
in full swing. (I wish I could claim to have broken a lance | 
in the great cause, but my contribution was rather that of an/F 
excited but insignificant terrier barking wildly at the heels} 
of the riders in the joust.) 
In the following year Dr. Fawtier produced the second | 
volume of his Essai de Critique, and this publication, of] 
course, shifted the critical position, bringing wigs on the’ 
green once more. I could not explain in fewer words than | 
the foregoing the excitement with which I received for}# 
review the latest work on the great Dominican saint. 
I opened it with one query chiefly in my mind : what has 
he made of Fawtier ? I turned to the appendices eager for 
the latest news of that decade of strife between the critic! 
and a group of distinguished French and Italian scholars.| 
Surely, I thought gleefully, he’ll be scalped this time (mean- 
ing Fawtier, and I desire his final extinction only inthe] 
strictly academic sense, of course !). i 
To my profound disappointment, no word of that] 
glorious battle is told in Mr. Jorgenson’s Supplement om 
Sources. Dr. Fawtier’s name is mentioned three times, but 
only in connection with publications of his that appeared in 
1913 and 1914. I find this silence profoundly mysterious. 
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com-ppnere are hundreds of opinions on Fawtier, whether 
» had@pactitically approving, acrimoniously hostile, or wrathfully 
nents, pymtemptuous, but to me this is the first time the suggestion 
arraygems conveyed that he can be completely ignored. If 
vented lave correctly interpreted Mr. Jorgensen’s view, may I say 
ighty, pat I do not agree ? 
dit off) But all lovers of the saint will rejoice that the facts of 
illiant Meet great story have found diffusion in Denmark through 
‘Wt. Jorgensen’s praiseworthy labours. 
them.) He has written a very complete life on a sound scholarly 
d out! pais, and he appears to have been admirably translated. 
r hadi, occasionally, his style is a little too diffuse for our liking 
sfuted |pudis too frequently tinged with a saccharine sentimentality, 
wenio/ fs earnestness and piety offer themselves irresistibly as 
‘ather /umple compensation. ALICE CURTAYNE. 
‘ically | 


Sens The Farm by Lough Gur. By Mary Carbery. Pp. 282. (The 
aed Catholic Book Club, London. 2s. 6d. to members.) 


lance | {luis a delightful book describing life in a County Limerick 
‘ofan/prmhouse, built on a green ridge overlooking the magic 
heels waters of Lough Gur. Lady Carbery wrote the book, but 
me received the material for it first-hand from Mary Fogarty, 
scond |jwho was the eldest of four daughters in that happy family. 
m, of | The charm of the book lies in the atmosphere of charity, 
n the jindly discipline and genial culture in which the four girls 
than nd their brother were reared. Happy children ! They 
d for }ad the whole world of nature to enrich and entertain them : 
le lake like a bright mirror enclosed by precipitous hills 
at has grey rock, where coot and wild duck abounded ; endless 
er for Jstures for their playground ; fields of growing green crops 
critic Jind the lovely blue of flowering flax ; mountains and trees 
olars.J9 climb ; caves to explore ; hillsides that were sheets of 
nean- fgweed and willow herb, loosestrife and furze, with thick 
in the {dusters of tiny pansies in the short turf; silver-white vistas 
ifbog-cotton. Those fortunate children never knew what 
" that Jtwas to be short of red apples all the year round ; they had 
mt on§it abundance of fresh milk and butter, honey, nuts and 
3, but #eteens. 
edin}/ When the children came home from school or from 


rious. sits to friends or relations, they greeted their beloved home- 
Vol. xvi. 2G 
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stead with the old war-cry of the Desmonds, Sean-ait-abgo, 
Having yelled this at the top of their voices, the convention 
was to run hey-go-mad about the lawn until they dropped 
for lack of breath. Everything consumed by that household! 
was produced on the farm and the only things frequently i 
purchased were tea, coffee, sugar and Jameson’s whisky for! 
visitors and medicine. Work began in the house at 4.30 a.m, ’ 
and ended with the Rosary at 9.30 p.m. There was no’ 
strife. The lovely gentle mistress of this house would’ 
sometimes be teased at breakfast by the father because of her | 
habit of strolling abroad on the summer mornings at 4 a.m.: 

“It was so beautiful,” she would say apologetically, 
“the moon was shining and the dawn was breaking ; larks’ 
were rising out of the most silvery dew I have ever seen, 
I really could not come in at once . . . and then I heard’ 
swarming sounds coming from the new hive . . .” 

A book to be read slowly and to keep on one’s shelf for 
a second savouring. ALICE CURTAYNE. 


Mint By Night. By Alfred Barrett, S.J. (The America] 


Press, New York City. $1.50.) 


Ir St. Thomas Aquinas may be taken as typical of the 
Dominican mind at its best, then it may reasonably be 
said that here is a Jesuit poet with a Dominican mind. Father 
Gerard Hopkins was another. The Thomist verbal 
economy and conciseness of vision, as well as phrase, are 
abundantly evident in Father Barrett’s work. Odd how 
the Ignatian exercises almost invariably produce the! 
Dominican effect! When Father Martindale breaks into 
verse one can almost overhear the whispered promptings of 
the Angelic Doctor. Father Devas, on the other hand, is 
an exception to what appears to be the rule, not that he 
drives any essential wedge into this admirable unity. God 
forbid! Fr. Barrett’s poems are of a high order, clear, 
lapidary and imaginative. In parenthesis, let it be said 
at once, that they have none of the “difficulties” of Gerard 
Hopkins’ poems nor do they owe anything to them, except 
in the common Thomist parenthood. If you would have 
instant proof here is a complete poem by Fr. Barrett. He, 
calls it “Instinct”. 
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When God unfolds the blueprints ; 
In a bluebird’s brain, 

Somehow it scans the selfsame plans 
And builds a nest again ; 


w, again, this on St. Francis de Sales : 


The cold syllogism 
To confute avails, 

Yet leaves the heart in schism 
Muses de Sales. 


With God’s warmth of grace in me 
I may yet convince 

The heart, as at Annecy 
Yellows the quince. 


If such lines fail to attract attention to this Jesuit poet’s 
work then nothing will, and there remains little to be said 
md much to be prayed for the many who deafly persist 
ndismissing such verse as superficial and worthless. 

Fr. Barrett’s more intimate and less objective verse, 
uch as his poems on his mother, scarcely reach the same 
kvel of technical finish and beauty. But these are few and 
wed not disappoint us overmuch. The poet will live to 
mrich the literature of America and, indeed, of the whole 
English-speaking world. EGERTON CLARKE. 


The Church and The Nineteenth Century. By Raymond 
Corrigan, S.J. Ph.D. Pp. xviii + 326, with 
Illustrations. (Coldwell. 15:.) 

fk. Husstein, S.J., of S. Louis University, the General 

lditor of the Science and Culture series of which this book 

mms a part, makes great play in his introduction of the 

md in the title : this is a study, he alleges, of the Church 

and the nineteenth century world in their relationship each 

each, rather than an account of the ecclesiastical history 
ifthe century. The book itself shows this to be a distinction 
without a difference, for it is in fact a fairly complete 
teapitulation of the story of the Church during the 
lineteenth century in the various countries of Europe and 

America. The interest of the subject goes without saying ; 

is fascination for the author caused him to prepare such 
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excellent lecture notes, of which this book is more or less 
a reprint. In a study of so wide and detailed a period it } 
may seem a mere matter of opinion as to what to leave out ; 
yet surely room should have been found for something 4 
more than a bare mention (if that) of Darwinism, | 
Malthusianism, Mercier’s sterling pioneer work for Neo- | 
scholasticism, Dom Guéranger’s for the Liturgical move. | 
ment, Acton’s and Von Higel’s influence at Cambridge. | 
Again the far-reaching achievements of Mother McAuley © 
and Mother Cabrini should have been brought in, as well | 
as the standing miracle of Lourdes, seeing that our Lady’s | 
purpose was nothing less than a reproach to the materialism | 
of the century. j 
The treatment is in general rather elementary—the | 
glossary of ism’s, for instance, and such statements as that | 
“religion is recognized to be more than a by-product of | 
human activity,” belonging “to the very essence of} 
society”. Any glance through the pages of history will | 
show that this was realized long before the nineteenth | 
century. 3 
A certain carelessness reveals itself in the proof-reading | 
—e.g. the note to p. 22 is to be found on the previous page, | 
while on pp. 27-28 the reverse occurs; Feélicité is spelt 
right on p. 129, wrongly on pp. xvili, 125, 142. The § 
illustrations are good and abundant, but why not Ste. 
Thérése and the Curé of Ars instead of Joseph II, essentially | 


of the eighteenth century, and the new Louvain Library, } indi 


that magnificent monument to American generosity after 
the War ? 

One cannot deny the easy interest of this study but one 
questions its need. It tells us nothing that we cannot find 
scattered among our reference books and 15s. seems too 
heavy a price for tabloid history. 

GorpDon ALBION. 


The Great Heresies. By Hilaire Belloc. Pp. 277. (Sheed 
& Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus essay could not have cost Mr. Belloc much effort to 
write ; it is an old argument of his (as it was of Mr. 
Chesterton’s), developed now into the dignity of a book. 
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Heresy is not a wholesale denial but the “picking out” of a 
mrt, the warping of a system, leaving it for the most part 
it was before : hence its danger to the Thing it attacks. 
Moreover, it is no new enemy but has been the constant 
jmpanion of Christian orthodoxy from the beginning ; 
mly its guise has been different and it is with the chief of 
these that Mr. Belloc deals—Arianism, which undermined 
the divinity of Christ ; Mohammedanism, which is viewed 
not as a new religion but as a heresy attacking the Church 


}fom without ; Albigensianism with its denial of God’s 
Lady’s | 
‘lalism 7 
J body of the Spouse of Christ ; Protestantism, which attacked 
Jno particular dogma but the very right of the Church to 
jproclaim Christ’s teaching with unique authority, a denial 


almighty power over evil, a new version of an old idea, a 
moral heresy viewed as a cancerous growth on the pure 


of unity ; finally, the heresy Mr. Belloc, for want of a better 
name, calls Modern, that spiritual myosis which rejects 
the very notion of mystery or miracle, accepting only what 
can be appreciated by the senses or tested by scientific 
experiment. 

It is a spirit at once materialistic and superstitious, 
echewing Faith based on the authority of God, while 
swallowing whole the spurious authority that puts forward 


jsuch fantastic illogicalities as Spiritualism or Christian 


Science. Or again God is displaced by new idols that 
demand hideous human holocausts, the sacrifice of the 
individual, the family, the human right of ownership, 
human feelings of humour and mercy—all are offered as 
incense to the glorification of State or Race or mere brute 
force. 

There are but a few facets of the universal attack on 
faith in God and obedience to his moral law, a many-sided 
attack united only in the desire to destroy the Catholic 
Church, the only bulwark of resistance capable of main- 
taining man’s freedom of mind and body against the slavery 
and cruelty imposed upon him by the monstrous social and 
political conditions under which he is forced to live. 

The hope of the future lies in the study of the Church’s 
past victories in her perennial struggle for right reason, a 
glorious campaign which the late Mr. Chesterton summed 
up in unforgettable phrase : “To have fallen into any of 
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those open traps of error and exaggeration which fashion 
after fashion and sect after sect set along the historic path 9 
of Christendom—that would indeed have been simple. It 
is always simple to fall ; there are an infinity of angles at 
which one falls, only one at which one stands. To have § 
fallen into any one of the fads from Gnosticism to Christian | 
Science would indeed have been obvious and tame. But 9 
to have avoided them all has been one whirling adventure ; | 
and in my vision the heavenly chariot flies thundering 4, 
through the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, | 
the wild truth reeling but erect.” q 
It is characteristic of Mr. Belloc’s dogged but more | 
gloomy outlook that he leaves us with the stage set for | 
battle but with no such encouraging vision of victory. 
GorRDON ALBION. 


A Popular History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xi + 278. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) | 

Tue author of a textbook on Church history which is to be of }: 

more than average merit has a twofold task to perform. He },,; 


should first of all give a clear, well-proportioned, accurate 
account of his subject. And he should also provide his 
readers with the incentive to undertake further, more | 
advanced study. His book should whet their appetites. | 
Father Hughes, in a matter of 270 pages, has performed this 
extremely difficult task ; and to my mind he has performed 
it with really outstanding success. It is not fulsome, I think, 
to call this book a great achievement. It reads with all the 
interest of a biography—a biography of the Church. It 
tells, as the author puts it, ““how the divinely founded society 
has fared in the two thousand years or so since it entered on 
its mission, how far its field of action has expanded, how far 
its mission has been helped or hindered, by whom and by 
what natural circumstances’. 

The book is remarkable for its clarity ; and this is not 
achieved by stripping the story to its bare bones so much as 
by categorial statement, vivid comparison and downright 
conclusion. That Father Hughes is too trenchant is perhaps 
a fault on the right side. The book is also well-proportioned, 
not only in the sense that the author does not consider the 
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“ust hundred years of the Church’s story as all her life, or 
wen as the most important of her days, but in the incidents 
Jad persons he finds time to treat. It is perhaps the last 
“wndred years which are too peremptorily treated, but the 
Jarly centuries with their fundamental controversies, the 
‘ars of growing pains, the great centuries of Catholic 
Tulture all receive fair measure ; and also we have time to 


©; Ive something of the life of piety, the growth of devotion to 


jhe five wounds, the writing of the Jesu Dulcis Memoria, the 
tory of Paray-le-Monial and all that St. Margaret Mary 
sands for. ‘The Counter Reformation is not restricted to the 
}jsuits and the Council of Trent. The Jesuits, incidentally, 
jue admirably treated throughout the book, but space is also 
und for the Oratory of Divine Love, and for the work of 
it. Philip Neri. 
| That the book is accurate and up to date may be seen 
irom the treatment of the Greek Schism. There are, of 
' (kourse, minor slips and some exaggerations of emphasis. 
The high praise given to Origen is, I think, an example. It 
jsa book which might well serve as a manual in Seminaries 
jth its aid the Church History course might one day 
ictually be terminated). I think Sixth Forms in schools 
hhould have the opportunity to read it. But perhaps the 
jprish clergy will most appreciate its fluent narrative. It 


i ” ikhould not only serve as an excellent refresher, but could be 


put into the hands of a convert of average education as an 
admirable rounding-off to a course of instruction. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 





QUID RESPONDENDUM ? 
LETTERS TO IGNOTUS 


V. From Henry M , scholar of —— College, Oxford, 1 
aged 20. ; 
DEAR FATHER, q 

Your letter was very kind, and was just what one would | 
expect a Catholic priest to write. From your point of view I | 
agree with everything you say. But after all, surely you will) 
allow that a Catholic cannot be but prejudiced. He has to” 
be prejudiced ; he cannot be anything else ; to be anything | 
else would be to waver in his faith. He has to say that he is | 
right and others are wrong, even before be begins to consider | 
the other side. My tutor is not like that. He does not say | 
Catholics are wrong or right, any more than Protestants, or! 
anyone else. No one can go far here without finding there 
is much to be said for and against all forms of religion ; I 
sympathise with Andrew Lang’s position : ‘“‘We are all very | 
much in the wrong, so let us say no more about it.” Of! 
course, I won’t go as far as that, at least not yet. I’ll go on} 
thinking ; perhaps in the end I shall come back. But in the! 
meantime I feel I must live outside of it all, so as to get a right 
perspective ; then, if I do come back, I shall not be a Catho- 
lic merely because I was born one. 

Your old pupil, 
Henry M—. 


REPLIES TO TOM! 
Dear Tom, 


It is quite impossible, within the space of a short letter, to 
deal adequately with all the points you have raised. Come 
and see me, and we will have a chat about them. Mean- 
while I ask you to think over the following :—You say you 


1 The following is a reprint of the letter referred to, which appeared in 
the CLERGY REVIEW, in the April issue: 


From Thomas , mechanic, employee in motor works, aged 23. 
DEAR FATHER, 

Your kind letter to hand. I hope this finds you well, as it leaves me. 
It’s quite true I don’t see things now as I used to see them. It’s all very 
well when you are at school, but when you have to live for yourself it's 
different. You see, after all, Father, when you are at school you see only one 
side. Nuns were all right, and teachers were all right ; but what did they 
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7 vant to see both sides for yourself. But before you can form 
Fareliable judgment you must be satisfied that both sides have 
Tbeen clearly and truthfully presented to you. Nay more. 
TV You must be quite sure that you have sufficient ability to 
} grasp the arguments put forth. 
7 Your letter leads me to the conclusion that you have 
Jaready been led astray by lies and unsupported state- 
ments. | Whether your pal’s club will make your mind 
} clear depends on the kind of club it is. From what you tell 
} me of your pal, I am afraid that your frequenting his club 
will result in your mind becoming, not clear, but muddy. 
4 Yours sincerely, 

SACERDOS. 


(2) Dear Tom, 

Your letter did not surprise me in the least, I quite 
appreciate some of your remarks, but I must add I entirely 
disagree with you. 

I think it is quite impossible that the children of our 
generation (I am 21 years myself) should have been brought 


up in ignorance of the struggle which lay ahead of them in 
] theyears that follow their leaving school. Those of us who were 
born of working-class people during or after the Great War, 
have, I think, known a little of the struggle of life, even before 
we left school. ‘To say our Nuns and teachers did not prepare 
us for the ups and downs of life is not quite shooting “‘square”’. 
Our Nuns especially in their work of mercy attached to 
Convent life, must of a certainty come into contact with the 
bitter trials in the life of the laity, and surely those whose love 
for Christ has caused them to give up Home, Freedom, etc., 


know about life ? There’s a chap works along with me, and he’s taught me 
alot. He’s been about a good deal. He says Catholics aren’t the same every- 
where as they are here, there are a lot of priests in other countries that are 
downright bad. He says Catholic countries are a lot worse than 
Protestant. He says he has lived in Russia and, say what you like, the 
people there are lots better than they are here. He says there’s none of this 
slavery there like mine, where I have to do the same job, day in and day 
out, with never a prospect of a change or a rise, and another man scoops the 
profit. He says that profit’s mine, and the boss is only a thief in disguise. 
Teachers know nothing about that. Life brings you down to tin-tacks, and 
teligion only makes you look the other way. Mind, I don’t want to leave 
my religion, but I’m up against it ; so I’ve joined my pal’s club to get my 
mind clear and see both sides for myself. 
Yours sincerely, 
Tom. 
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must in their compassion suffer too with the suffering 

members of His Church. 
Now, Tom, I know what you are up against with this | 

“‘mate” of yours. I too have met people who share similar 4 


views to his. Very convincing, are they not? The truth {i 


about Russia has not been disclosed because of the efforts | 
of an active, well-organized propaganda machinery, and | 
because of misguided individuals who, without a knowledge 
of the Russian language, have visited the Soviet Union for © 
short periods (probably as tourists) and have accepted 
blindly the glowing accounts of the official bureaucracy and | 
the pleasant scenes which have been so carefully prepared 
for their benefit. 

I do not suppose you will have been informed of the 
following :— 

(1) Numerous fully skilled young mechanics, who, full of 
zeal for the “‘Workers’ Promised Land”’, have contributed 
their savings to the Soviet Union, and in return have been 
sent to dangerous mines in Central Asia, where in Czarist 
days prisoners were sent as punishment. 

(2) The Schools, Nurseries, Hospitals, etc., which the 
Soviet Union declare are for the workers, are in reality open 
only to the families of high officials of the Gay-payoo. 

(3) That the peasants who raise the wheat are left to 
starve for want of a piece of bread. 

(4) That the workers who make the clothes in the fac- 
tories and have laboured from dawn till well after sunset, 
have nothing but rags to wear. 

(5) Of the system which justifies the fact that millions 
of people should die in hunger, as long as Socialism is being 
built up, of a system which justifies the privileges and 
luxuries of a favoured bureaucracy. 

(6) That the morality of the people is lower in Russia 
than in any other so-called civilized country throughout the 
world. 

There are hundreds of visitors to the Soviet who have 
seen the suffering and deprivation of the Russian people, 
but under pressure from the Communist party have kept 
silent about their experiences. 

I agree life brings you down to tintacks, but religion isa 
guiding star when times are bad. When employment is 
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; wor, religion can give solace to the stricken hearts of those 
Vyho believe that above all this scheming, planning, profit- 
«ring, there is a Guiding Hand which is ever stretched unto 
affering mankind. How much worse off would we be if we 
Vid not think that somewhere there is Someone who under- 
Vwands our heartbreaks, our trials and difficulties, and from 
jie paltry things they are, raises them to declarations of our 
love for Him. 

Itis true that sometimes a few of our priests fall by the 
yayside, but what a small percentage, when compared with 
hose who gloriously toil in the vineyard, and reap the 
nighty harvests of souls for God. 

Now, Tom, if you are keen and want to see your fellow 
workers get a better deal, why not go about it in the right 
vay? Why turn your back on religion, when there is a way 
get these things, by living up to it. You could join a 
Catholic Men’s Social Study Club. There are many men 
who have done this, and now hold important positions in 
Trade Unions, Councils, etc. It does not matter if you have 
ittle education, it is the grit and determination to “get 


there” that counts, but I trust, Tom, that you will do that 
with Christ at your side all the way. 
Sincerely your friend, 
MARTHA. 


3) Dear Tom, 

So your fight for the faith has begun. Everything seemed 
imple and straightforward when you were at school, but now 
the little devil doubt has worked his way into your mind. 
He'll stay there, too, and grow bigger and uglier unless we 
do something about it, so let us take these things that are 
bothering you and straighten them out together. 

First of all, what do teachers and nuns know about life ? 
Well, I suppose they know as much as most of us, but don’t 
you think that’s rather beside the point? After all, they 
didn’t teach you your religion from their own experience of 
life. They taught you the doctrines of the Church founded 
by Jesus Christ. In fact, God’s Own Rule of Life, and you’re 
hot going to tell me that there’s anything about life that He 
doesn’t know. 
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Our next point is that there are some priests in other 
countries who are downright bad. Well, I dare say there are. 
In fact, there are, quite likely, priests in this country who | 
are not all they should be. But when a man becomes q | 
priest he does not cease to be a human being and, as such, is | 
as liable to sin as you or I. As an argument against the | 
Church it’s pretty feeble. You would not say a whole |: 
orchard was no good because there were some rotten apples © 
in it, would you ? 4 

Our Communistic friend informs us that Catholic 7 
countries are a lot worse than Protestant and from what © 
follows, I gather he means materially worse. Now, that’s a | 
very large question, Tom, so to save time we will assume 
that he is right. Mind, I don’t admit that he is right, but | 
we will suppose it, for the moment. Even then, I don’t see | 
that it is an argument against our Faith. | 

Now, to desire happiness on this earth is perfectly 
natural. We must not lose sight of the fact that God created 
man for a higher supernatural happiness in the next world. 
It does not matter if a man gains every material success and | 
happiness on this earth. Unless he follows God’s rule of life | 
he will lose his right to eternal happiness. So you see, if by | 
the gaining of some material happiness we should endanger 
our spiritual, we must naturally give up the material 
happiness. That is a fundamental Catholic principle. It 
would hardly be surprising then if countries which had no 
such scruples gained more material success. 

Russia, our friend’s ideal country, is one of these countries. 
Though I doubt if the people there have even material 
happiness. I should not be very happy if I ceased to be an 
individual and became merely part of a huge relentless 
machine called the State. I don’t think you would be either. 

We come now to your last and most important point. 
This is one which cannot be answered in a few words. The 
social injustices of the present day are apparent to all. The 
Church sees and deplores the exploitation of the worker 
just as much as the Communist but she offers a much more 
practical solution. This is very clearly set forth in the well- 
known encyclical of Pope Leo XIII called Rerum Novarum, 
which has been called the “‘Worker’s Charter’. Get a copy 
of it and read it through carefully. I can assure you it will 
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3 dear your mind better than twenty meetings at your pal’s 
dub will. 

5 Now, Tom, you are just at the beginning of the fight and 
J fight you must have weapons. The most necessary of 


is “these for the defence of our Faith is knowledge. Get to know 


Fur religion inside out so that when you are attacked your 
Jswer is ready at the tip of your tongue. Join the Men’s 
JSodality in your parish and if possible the local branch 
jf the Catholic Social Guild. These will give you the 
jinowledge you require and also serve as an antidote to the 
poisonous communistic propaganda which you wiil meet at 
Jweryturn. You will find, too, that from a deeper knowledge 
jind understanding of our Faith there will spring a deeper 
lve for it. 
Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET. 


[The following letters to JANE, contributed by members of a 
Women’s Study Circle arrived too late for the April issue. 


letters (2) and (3) above are from the same Circle.—Ed.] 


DEAR JANE. 

Let me begin by assuring you of my sincere sympathy. 
You have had a very hard life and can scarcely be blamed for 
wanting to end it. But, you know, that would not have 
helped matters at all. 

The harder our lives are in this world, the greater will 
be our reward in the next. God, in His own good time, will 
ease the burden of living from our shoulders, and call us 
to that reward. That is His right as our Creator. Should 
we, mere creatures of God, presume to take that right out 
of His hands, it is only fitting that we should lose our eternal 
happiness. So had you succeeded, you would have gone 
fom utter misery in this world to eternal damnation in 
the next. 

Besides, is it not rather selfish to want to die? You 
would escape, but what of your child? If your husband 
could make your life a misery, what sort of life would a 
young child have, left to the tender mercies of a drunken 
father? You've got to live, Jane, your child needs you. 
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Probably your greatest worry at the moment is “What 
of the future ?” Well, I doubt if it will be as black as it | 
seems. In fact, I think this would be a good time to make | 


a fresh start. Have a talk with your husband. Unless he 


is absolutely incorrigible your action will have given him | 
a shock and he should be ready to listen to you. 

Make him promise to mend his ways and threaten to | 
leave him unless he does. Having had a taste of what it | 
would be like without you, he will very likely promise. The | 
reform may only be temporary, but do your best to make 
it permanent by being as patient as possible, and by praying | 
hard. Try your utmost to keep your home together. You 
both owe that to your child. 

If, after a while, you feel that all your efforts are in vain, 
and your life is once more becoming a burden to you, then 
put your threat into action and leave him. But do this only 
as a last resource. You are young, and, if necessary, can 
work for yourself and your child. You will then be free to 
lead your own life and make your own friends. Conse- 
quently you will be much happier. 

But don’t forget to keep praying for your husband. 
Teach your child to pray for him too, for he needs all the 
prayers he can get. All this will take courage, I know, 
but you had the courage to die. Now, Jane, try having 
the courage to live. 

Assuring you of my earnest prayers on your behalf. 

Yours very sincerely, 
PATRICIA. 


March, 1939. 
Dear JANE, 

Consolation from human beings is a very poor thing, 
but from the bottom of my heart I send you my most 
sincere sympathy. It seems, does it not, as though God 
had for the moment forgotten you, and on remembering, 
called you back to earth for further suffering. I am sure, 
dear Jane, this was far from His Divine Plan. I think He 
called you back, because in the midst of all your suffering, 
He had left you little things of comfort which in your 
distress you did not see. 
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7 You had a husband who was brutal, but you also had 
4, child—a child who could be loving—someone you had 
Fvet on earth to live for. You are necessary to the child. 
No one throughout the world can give your child that 
J] supendous gift of a Mother’s Love, to you alone was given 

that responsibility. God gave that little soul into your 

keeping, had you forgotten? Should you have died you 
j would have sinned against your child and its Creator. 

If your husband has ill-treated you as you say, why not 
get a separation ? He would be forced to support you and 
the child to some extent, and you are still young, you could 
perhaps get some employment. You would then have 
your independence, the child would be your very own, and 
yon with your own little home, you could be very happy. 

i There is good in the worst of us, and perhaps your inde- 
pendence may rouse some decent feeling that lies dormant 
in your husband, and in the years to come you may be 
rewarded with his genuine love. 

There are so many beautiful things still left in the 
world for us to enjoy—the flowers, the trees, the birds, the 
wa ; there are still people left who can be real friends. Just 
now in the garden the tulips and the crocuses are springing 
up, the snowdrops and the daffodils are blooming, and the 
earth is preparing for the lovely blooms of spring and 
summer. You will be able to show your child these wonders 
of God’s Hand, you will find comfort in them I am sure, 
for I think when He created them, He thought of the 
wufferings of mankind, and He left them to bloom on earth 
as a symbol of His Love. 

“Suffer little children to come unto Me’. His cry 
ringing through the years, must reach your heart now in 
your suffering. Open your heart to Him, and as the father 
welcomes home his child, so will the Sacred Heart gather 
your sorrowing heart to His, and His Peace shall fill your 
soul. God does want you to go on suffering for Him. He 
has chosen you out of many to bear His cross a little while. 
You will not fail Him again, dear Jane, will you? 
Remember, His cross is never too heavy to bear if we 
believe, trust and love Him. 

Sincerely your friend, 
MARTHA. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


NINE FIRST FRIDAYS 


A. P. P. writes : 

In regard to the observance of the nine first Fridays, | 
was very interested in the answer of E. J M., more especially 
in the latter part which said that a case could be made out 
for communion on Holy Thursday or Holy Saturday taking 
the place of Good Friday. 

Granted that St. Margaret Mary was very clear and firm 
in stating her message concerning the nine first Fridays, j 
does seem a very hard burden to lay on the shoulders of a 
lay person, who has made eight such communions and is 
unable to make the ninth on account of Good Friday being 
a first Friday, to say the novena must be started again. 

I know it is a temerarious task to say what I think was 
the Divine intention, but surely the wonderful promises He 
made are to be expected, not from the “‘nine”’ nor even from 
the “Friday” (though obviously both are very important) but 
from the sustained effort of keeping the novena and from the 
actual reception of communion. After all, grace come 
from the sacrament not the number. 

In the case of moral impossibility of strictly fulfilling the 
novena, it seems that communion even on the next first 
Friday would suffice unless we do put great stress on the 
“number” ; and I take it that failure to foresee eight months 
ahead, or failure because a priest is unable to give commu 
ion on a first Friday, does constitute moral impossibility ? 

We are told in Moral Theology that a lapsus linguae would 
not invalidate a sacrament if it occurred in the form ofa 
sacrament. I do not say there is a strict parity between 
this and the case in point, but the underlying idea 
does seem very similar. Our Lord gave us the words 
consecration, which, as far as 1 know, we should not repeat 
because of a slight slip of the tongue. Our Lord expressed 
the wish that the laity should fulfil the nine first Fridays, but 
why should we be stricter with the novena than with the 
most important words of the most important action d 
religion ? 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 
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